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The American Council on Education 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting 


HE largest number of delegates in the history of the 

American Council on Education took part in its nine- 

teenth annual meeting which convened in Washington, 
D. C., on Friday and Saturday, May 1 and 2, 1936. More 
than three hundred delegates, representing the Constituent, 
Associate, and Institutional members, as well as guests from 
the various foundations, governmental departments, and asso- 
ciations interested in the Council’s work, attended the sessions 
in the small auditorium of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 

Dr. L. D. Coffman, president of the University of Minne- 
sota and chairman of the Council for 1935-36, presided at the 
regular meetings. At the opening session, the Reverend 
George Johnson, general secretary of the National Catholic 
Educational Association and secretary of the Council, read 
the minutes of the eighteenth meeting. 

Dr. George F. Zook, president of the American Council on 
Education, read the first paper, The Annual Report of the 
President, which is printed in full in this issue. 

The second speaker, Dr. A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools of Providence, R. I., chose as his subject Planning 
Educational Progress. Dr. Stoddard, who is chairman of 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association, reported the progress of the Commission. 

The last speaker on the morning program was Dr. James R. 
McCain, president of Agnes Scott College and newly elected 
president of the Association of American Colleges. He ad- 
dressed the Council on the subject Regional Cooperation in 
Higher Education. 

The delegates and visitors were guests of the Council at a 
buffet luncheon at the Cosmos Club. 

The afternoon session opened with a paper, Trends in 
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Professional Education, by the Reverend Alphonse M. 
Schwitalla, S.J., dean of the School of Medicine, St. Louis 
University, and president of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Dr. Payson Smith, former commissioner of education of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and now temporarily asso- 
ciated with the Council, spoke on Some Current Issues in 
Teacher Education. 

The afternoon session ended with an address by Dr. L. L. 
Thurstone of the University of Chicago on 4 New Concep- 
tion of Intelligence. Dr. Thurstone is author of the psycho- 
logical examinations which the Council has published for many 
years. 

On Friday afternoon at five o’clock, the delegates were 
guests of President and Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt at 
tea at the White House. Mrs. Roosevelt, with Dr. and Mrs. 
Zook and Dr. and Mrs. Marsh, received the guests. The 
President talked to the group informally. 

That evening the annual dinner of the Council was held in 
the Garden Room of the Mayflower Hotel. Dr. Edward C. 
Elliott, president of Purdue University, presided as toastmas- 
ter. He introduced Dr. Coffman, who delivered his Chair- 
man’s address, 4 Special Plea for Education, and the Hon- 
orable Elbert D. Thomas, Senator from Utah and former 
professor at the University of Utah, who spoke on The Rela- 
tion of Government to Education. Music was furnished by the 
Male Chorus of the Educational Radio Project of the United 
States Office of Education. 

The second day of the meeting opened with the report of 
Dr. Homer P. Rainey, director of the American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on Education. Dr. Rainey’s 
address was entitled The Care and Education of American 
Youth. 

Miss Marie Butts, executive secretary of the International 
Bureau of Education at Geneva, spoke on Recent Trends of 
Education in Europe. 

Confusion and Compromise in Education was the sub- 
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ject of an address by Dr. Beardsley Ruml, treasurer of R. H. 
Macy and Co., New York. Dr. Ruml was formerly associ- 
ated with the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 

The last formal paper on the program was The Commit- 
tee on Problems and Plans in Education: A Summary, 1930- 
1936, prepared by Dr. S. P. Capen, chairman of that group. 
In his absence the paper was read by Dean William F. Russell 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The business session of the Council followed. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee, the 
ofiice of Second Assistant Treasurer was established with such 
duties as may be assigned to him by the Treasurer. 

The following amendments to the Constitution, recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee, were approved. The 
changes are underscored. 


3. MEMBERSHIP . . . Institutional Members: This group 
shall consist of colleges, universities and professional and tech- 
nical schools of similar grade, State Departments of Education, 
and of other organizations and institutions of high standing 
that carry on educational activities or cooperate with educa- 
tional institutions in improving instruction or administra- 
tion. ... 

5. Orricers . . . The Council shall also elect a salaried 
President who shall be the chief executive officer. He shall 
have general administrative supervision of the affairs of the 
Council and shall be responsible for the carrying out of such 
plans and policies as the Council or its executive committee 
may approve. He shall be ex officio a member of all standing 
committees. He shall report annually to the Council, and 
shall make such other reports as the Chairman of the Council 
may request. 

6. ExecUTIVE COMMITTEE: There shall be an Executive 
Committee consisting of nine members, eight selected from 
the representatives of the constituent and institutional organi- 
zations, and the United States Commissioner of Education 
ex oficio. The Chairman and Secretary of the Council shall 
be Chairman and Secretary, respectively, of the Executive 
Committee. The remaining six members shall be elected by 
the Council, two at each annual meeting to serve for a three- 
year term. The Executive Committee shall hold meetings at 
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least quarterly, and shall report its actions to the members of 
the Council after each meeting. 

In case a member of the Executive Committee shall fail to 
attend (or to designate an alternate) at two meetings of the 
Executive Committee, he shall cease to be a member thereof. 
In case of a vacancy on the Executive Committee, the Com- 
mittee shall have power to fill the vacancy until the next meet- 
ing of the Council. 

All appointments to the staff of the Council shall be ap- 


proved by the Executive Committee, upon nomination by the 
President of the Council. 

9. BupGeT: The Executive Committee shall present a 
budget each year at the Annual Meeting and no financial obli- 
gation shall be incurred by any officer or committee except as 
authorized by the Council or the Executive Committee. The 
fiscal year of the Council shall close on June 30. 

11. COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS: The Council and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee may appoint special committees. All com- 
mittee appointments shall expire June 30, with right to re-ap- 
pointment. The members of committees may be selected from 
the members of any institutions associated with one of the 
organizations constituting the Council. Chairmen of commit- 


tees shall be invited to sit with the Council, without right to 
vote. 


On joint nomination of the Problems and Plans Committee 
and the Executive Committee the following were elected to 
membership in the Problems and Plans Committee: 


Class of 1939 
Dr. Payson Smith, Harvard University. 
Class of 1940 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago. 
Dr. Paul Mort, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Dr. George Stoddard, State University of Iowa. 


The Treasurer’s report and the budget for 1935-36 were 
submitted in writing and were approved. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was presented 
by Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of Lawrence College. 
The Secretary was instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for 
the nominees, who were duly declared elected as follows: 
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Chairman: Dr. Raymond A. Kent, president, University of Louisville. 

First Vice-Chairman: Dr. Gerald D. Timmons, School of Dentistry, In- 
diana University; representing the American Association of Dental Schools. 

Second Vice-Chairman: Dr. Frank P. Graham, president, University of 
North Carolina. 

Secretary: The Reverend George Johnson, Catholic University; repre- 
senting the National Catholic Educational Association. 

Treasurer: Mr. Corcoran Thom, president, American Security and 
Trust Co. 

First Assistant Treasurer: Mr. Frederick P. H. Siddons, secretary, 
American Security and Trust Co. 

Second Assistant Treasurer: Mr. James C. Dulin, Jr., treasurer, Ameri- 
can Security and Trust Co. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


For three years: Dr. Shelton Phelps, president, Winthrop College. Dr. 
Louis R. Wilson, dean of the Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, representing the American Library Association. 

For two years:* Dr. Kathryn McHale, general director, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Virginia, representing the National Education As- 
sociation. 

For one year: Dr. Edward C. Elliott, president, Purdue University. Dr. 
Cloyd H. Marvin, president, George Washington University. 


After a short speech of acceptance by the new chairman, 
Dr. Kent, the nineteenth annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education adjourned. 


* Elected to fill the unexpired term of Dr. R. M. Hughes, who resigned. 








Report of the President of 
The American Council on Education 


DOUBT whether there is any general agreement on what 

should be included in the annual reports of presidents. In 

any sense to standardize them would be to debase them. It 
seems desirable, however, for a particular executive to follow 
a consistent policy in this questionable area. I have an aspira- 
tion to make my annual report, as long as there seems any 
place for it, a revealing document; first, relative to the major 
activities in which the Council has engaged, and secondly, con- 
cerning some of the matters about which, in my opinion, Amer- 
ican educators ought to be thinking. 

It is exceedingly desirable that we should keep in the fore- 
front of our minds the central aspiration, not by any means 
thoroughly recognized as yet, that the American Council on 
Education is a council in which the representatives of im- 
portant educational associations and institutions consider to- 
gether basic problems of common or major concern to Amer- 
ican education. The Council was never intended, therefore, 
to supplant its several member associations and institutions. 
Each of them continues to bear its own individual responsi- 
bilities. The Council indeed belongs to its members. It is 
their device for considering overlapping and fundamental edu- 
cational problems and for cooperative action. 

The Council was established in 1918 as a coordinating cen- 
ter largely for higher education and higher institutions. 
Through amendments to the Constitution and by actions of 
the Executive Committee, the Council has gradually become 
truly comprehensive in its outlook and activities. During the 
current year, for example, the privileges of institutional mem- 
bership have been extended to all teachers colleges on the 
accredited list of the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, to all state departments of education, and to all public 
school systems located in cities of 200,000 or more population. 
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This extension of membership privileges, together with the 
reduction in fees for Institutional members and the varied 
activities of the Council, has resulted during the year in a 
very gratifying increase in membership. The membership situ- 
ation today as against that reported a year ago is as follows: 
Constituent members, composed of national and regional edu- 
cational associations, increased from 26 to 28; Associate 
members, comprising organizations interested in various 
aspects of education, increased from 19 to 24; Institutional 
members increased from 225 to 323; total increase from 270 
to 375. Among the Institutional members are now included 
for the first time four state departments of education—New 
York, Tennessee, Utah and Virginia; and six public school sys- 
tems in the cities of Akron, Baltimore, Indianapolis, Roches- 
ter (New York), St. Paul, and St. Louis. 

The membership situation has indeed improved to a greater 
extent than these figures indicate. Certain Institutional mem- 
bers which were delinquent in dues have settled their accounts. 
This fact, together with the increase in membership, resulted 
in the astonishing error of 87.7 per cent in actual receipts 
from this source of revenue as against last year’s budget esti- 
mate. I doubt whether we can anticipate any such gratifying 
error in the future. 

Due to the unusual increase in membership of the Council it 
has been possible to complete the fiscal year with an expendi- 
ture of only $39,726 from the fund of $300,000 appropriated 
two years ago by the General Education Board for the over- 
head expenses of the Council. The budget which is being pre- 
sented to you for the ensuing year’s operations is somewhat 
larger than that of the past year, caused chiefly by a modest 
but necessary increase in the staff and by possible extra ex- 
penses in the development of the Council’s program in mental 


tests. I believe, however, that the budget is along sound and 
conservative lines. 


GRANTS 


During the year the Council has been fortunate in securing 
from the various foundations a number of special grants with 
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which to carry forward various projects. Most of them will 
be described in other portions of this report. For your con- 
venience they are summarized here as follows: 


From the General Education Board for: 
The Federal Arts Project through the Works Progress 


I oe ee ea he ke wan nares $ 25,000.00 
The American Youth Commission................ 105,410.00 
The Financial Advisory Service to Colleges and Uni- 

COONS, nerd eC Ze seeds awe WSs 001. Me eH’ 10,000.00 
Educational Motion Pictures..........cccseceees 12,500.00 
Work Among the Pueblo Indians through the U. S. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs. ..........esccceee: 5,000.00 
The Work of the Cooperative Committee on Sec- 

ondary School Standards.................... 116,000.00 


From the Carnegie Corporation for: 


Handbook of American Universities and Colleges 
Cd I FATS Fe ees ees 5,000.00 
Committee on Modern Languages 


bbw We oi wiete SS SRS 10,000.00 
From the Regional Accrediting Agencies for the Work 
of the Cooperative Committee on Secondary School 
DI. «i ntanewr earnest uve eakten 4,184.80 
MOEN, iso. dankesd a-cuth ga canbe ahh htt acti ie $293,094.80 


In return for membership dues the Council engages pri- 
marily in a general program of research and promotion of 
interest to its various members. On the other hand, it also 
endeavors to render as many direct services as possible to its 
members, including the publication of the EDUCATIONAL 
Recorp. During the past year we have endeavored not only 
to improve the general tone of the articles which have been 
printed in the REcorD but also to include therein notes con- 
cerning some of the major activities in which the Council 
is engaged. 

Some time ago Brody’s book entitled The American State 
and Higher Education was distributed to the members. In 
addition to the copies distributed gratis, there has been a 
gratifying sale of the book. Dr. Chambers’ comprehensive, 
yet concise, statement concerning the organization of the state 
departments of education is ready for distribution. It will 
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merit, I am sure, an enthusiastic reception among those who 
are interested in this important phase of educational adminis- 
tration. There will shortly come from the press a very im- 
portant book, the contribution of the Council’s Committee on 
a Manual of Examination under the leadership of Dean 
Hawkes of Columbia University. The book is entitled The 
Construction and Use of Achievement Examinations. I am 
confident that you will find it very interesting and helpful. 

In 1933 the Council published two volumes produced by the 
National Survey of School Finance, which was headed by Dr. 
Paul R. Mort, of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
You will perhaps remember that this survey was completed 
through the aid of a subvention from the General Education 
Board when Congress failed to pass the necessary appropria- 
tions. One of the volumes, Research Problems in School 
Finance, was reprinted in 1933. The other volume, State Sup- 
port for Public Education, has recently been reprinted in an 
abridged form. The reprinting of both the volumes has been 
made possible by returns from the sales of the original edition. 
The price of the abridged edition of State Support for Public 
Education is $1.25, as against a price of $2.00 for the original 
edition. 

The Council’s Committee on Government and Educational 
Finance has made possible the issuance of a volume entitled 
The Economic Ability of the States to Finance Public Schools 
by Leslie M. Chism. Dr. John K. Norton, chairman of the 
Committee, has aided Mr. Chism by helpful suggestions and 
criticism, and the Committee financed the major part of the 
cost of publishing the study. The volume is now available for 
distribution by the Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and sells for $1.85. 

Finally you will have on your desks in a few days the third 
edition of American Universities and Colleges. Dr. C. S. 
Marsh, associate director of the Council, follows very worth- 
ily as the editor in the footsteps of his predecessors, Dr. 
Robertson and Dr. MacCracken. As I am sure you are aware, 
the book is known, not only in America but throughout the 
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world, as the most concise and authoritative statement avail- 
able relative to higher education and higher institutions in the 
United States. 

For some time it has been evident that the annual meeting 
of the Council provides an inadequate opportunity for the 
delegates of the several types of memberships represented in 
the Council to confer on problems of mutual interest and to 
formulate policies relating to them. Our membership is too 
large for that purpose. In this respect it differs materially 
from its sister organizations, the National Research Council, 
the Social Science Research Council, and the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. Hence the necessity in our organiza- 
tion of a Problems and Plans Committee, the members of 
which have given most generously of their time to the major 
problems in education which have engaged the interest of the 
Council. 

On the other hand, it seems eminently appropriate and 
desirable that there should be closer relations among the 
members of the Council. During the last year the delegates 
of the Constituent members have been urged to communicate 
their suggestions to the officers of the Council. Following 
this request, it was my pleasure to meet the delegates of the 
Constituent members in three luncheon conferences which were 
held, respectively, in Chicago, Washington, and New York. 
This new procedure for obtaining and understanding the needs 
and opinions of the great variety of interests represented in 
the Council seemed to me quite worth while, but it is only the 
beginning of a procedure which should be emphasized and 
expanded. 

COMMITTEES 


The Council’s chief agency for the consideration of major 
policies is the so-called Problems and Plans Committee. Dur- 
ing the year this Committee and its subcommittees have been 
very active. Inasmuch as a résumé of this Committee’s activi- 
ties over the past six years of its existence is to be given later 
by Dr. Capen, who has served continuously as its chairman, 
I shall not elaborate on its work. I wish, however, to re- 
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afirm my conviction stated to you a year ago that the Council 
could not possibly operate without this important means of 
considering policies and plans of vital importance to the field 
of education. 

Since the last meeting of the Council, the Committee on 
Academic Costume, F. C. Ferry, chairman, having completed 
and published a very useful statement relative to academic 
costume, has been discontinued. 

Two new standing committees have been established as fol- 
lows: The American Youth Commission, Newton D. Baker, 
chairman; Committee on Modern Languages, Robert H. 
Fife, chairman. Also the Committee on the Relation of 
Emotions to the Educative Process, formerly a subcommittee 
of Problems and Plans, has become a standing committee of 
the Council. 

The American Youth Commission has completed its organi- 
zation by electing Newton D. Baker as chairman, Owen D. 
Young as vice-chairman of the Commission and chairman of 
the Executive Committee, and Homer P. Rainey, formerly 
president of Bucknell University, as director of the staff. 
Inasmuch as Dr. Rainey will speak later regarding the de- 
velopment of the Commission’s work, I shall not attempt any 
résumé of its activities and plans. 

I wish, however, to express my deep satisfaction at the 
fine quality of civic leadership which is represented in the 
membership of the Commission and in the spirit with which 
the entire problem is being attacked by the members of the 
Commission and the staff. I believe that we can look forward 
confidently to a straightforward, comprehensive attack in the 
whole realm of the care and education of American youth. 


THE COMMITTEE ON MODERN LANGUAGES 


The Committee on Modern Languages, Professor Robert 
H. Fife, chairman, established last year, is the lineal descen- 
dant of several outstanding efforts in modern foreign lan- 
guages under the Council’s auspices. 

Its immediate predecessor was the Committee on Modern 
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Language Teaching which itself was created to complete the 
publication of the notable studies carried on under the Amer- 
ican and Canadian committees on modern languages, known 
generally as the Modern Foreign Language Study. The Com- 
mittee on Modern Language Teaching completed its work in 
1934 after having published ten volumes covering the modern 
language investigations (1925-28) and two supplementary 
volumes, one of which, entitled Experiments and Studies in 
Modern Language Teaching, contained a final report of the 
Committee’s operations during the period of its existence, from 
1928 to 1934. 

The new Committee established in 1935 has received grants 
totaling $15,000 with which to continue a number of im- 
portant projects. A Spanish syntax frequency study under- 
taken by the previous committee is ready for publication. 
With the new appropriations, syntactical studies in French and 
German, requiring several years for completion, have been 
begun. The Committee has also under preparation an analyti- 
cal bibliography on the teaching of the modern languages cov- 
ering the period 1933-37, a continuation of a similar work 
issued in 1933 which covered the preceding five years. 
Through one of its members the Committee has also made 
arrangements to carry on certain experimental work relative 
to the relationship between skill in pronunciation and skill in 
identifying sounds of a foreign language, and in associating 
these sounds with the written symbols. 

The Committee has given considerable attention to the test 
situation in modern foreign languages. It will be remem- 
bered in this connection that the previous Committee was 
responsible for the development and publication, through a 
commercial publisher, of certain achievement tests in modern 
foreign languages. The present Committee is now engaged in 
completing the standardization of college reading tests in 
French and German designed to test “reading ability” in these 
languages as a requirement for college graduation. After con- 
siderable discussion the present Committee has taken the posi- 
tion that until additional researches have been completed, par- 
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ticularly the French, German, and Spanish syntactical studies, 
it is unwise to add further tests of college and secondary 
school achievement to those now available. This is an inter- 
esting and perhaps significant point of view which has been 
brought to the attention of the subcommittee of the Problems 
and Plans Committee appointed to review the entire test 
situation. 

Finally, the present Committee has broadened its interests 
to include the distribution of an English word list which had 
been prepared earlier by the chairman of the Committee and 
several other British and American scholars. It is believed 
the list will be especially valuable in teaching English to non- 
English speaking peoples. 


EDUCATION AND LAW CONFERENCE 





The joint committee of the American Council and the Edu- 
cation and Law Conference, C. R. Mann, chairman, follow- 
ing a two-day session of the committee in December, drew up 
a statement emphasizing the need for establishing appropriate 
educational facilities for all types of young people as the best 
means of individual development and the prevention of crime. 
For this purpose the Committee suggests a new type of com- 
munity organization to be known as the Career Institute. It 
also recommends the creation of a continuing federal agency 
to advise Congress on matters affecting education and welfare. 
A bill providing for such an agency was introduced into Con- 
gress by Senator Copeland on February 20, 1936, and hear- 
ings have recently been held relative to it before a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. As has 
been made clear by the chairman of the Committee the Coun- 
cil has taken no position regarding this bill. 


COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


In his annual report released a few weeks ago, President 
James R. Angell of Yale University made the following ar- 
resting statement: 
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It should occasion no surprise that the revolutionary forces 
which are abroad in the world should have exercised a pro- 
found influence on the universities. In fact it could hardly 
have been otherwise. 

That the American university is in any peril has not as yet 
come fully home to our people, but no thoughtful observers 
can fail to remark sinister trends whose ultimate implications 
are utterly destructive, and especially to the endowed insti- 
tutions. 

These influences are manifested in part by attacks upon 
freedom of thought and speech for members of the faculties, 
and in part by assaults upon financial stability, whether re- 
flected in the effort to levy destructive taxes upon the educa- 
tional property of these institutions, or in the withering im- 
posts placed upon testamentary estates and the crushing taxes 
upon income, both involving consequences of the most serious 
kind for the endowed institution. 


The Committee on National Legislation, President Cloyd 
H. Marvin, chairman, has been giving a great deal of atten- 
tion to what amounts to the implications of this statement, 
in so far as they relate to the policies of the federal govern- 


ment. The continued chain of bills in Congress which affect 
the fortunes of the privately controlled institutions presents a 
serious situation. It seems desirable, therefore, to call atten- 
tion to some of the details. 

The original bill levying income and excess profits taxes 
introduced into Congress last year did not permit corporations 
to make direct contributions to charitable and educational 
institutions. Naturally the bill aroused a storm of criticism. 
After considerable discussion, the bill was amended to enable 
a corporation to deduct from its gross income “contributions 
or gifts made within the taxable year to or for the use of a 
domestic corporation ... or foundation, organized and 
operated exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, liter- 
ary, or educational purposes . . . to an amount which does 
not exceed 5 per centum of the taxpayers net income.” Thus 
a situation which was perhaps of greater interest to the com- 
munity chests and charitable organizations than to educational 
institutions was changed so as to operate in effect as an induce- 
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ment to make such gifts up to 5 per cent of their net income. 

Of far greater importance, however, to educational institu- 
tions was the fact that the bill in its original form did not 
contain the traditional provision exempting gifts and bequests 
from taxation. For example, the federal estate tax act of 
1921 provided that ‘““The amount of all bequests . . . to 
or for the use of any corporation organized and operated 
exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary or edu- 
cational purposes” shall be deducted from the value of the 
gross estate for the purpose of determining the tax value 
of the net estate. The federal gift tax act of 1924, which 
authorized federal taxes on gifts and contributions, con- 
tained the same exemption when the gift or contribution was 
made to “‘any corporation organized and operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, literary or educational 
purposes.” 

In inserting these provisions in the federal laws, Congress 
followed a precedent set many years earlier in most states in 
the Union. Hence it came as something of a shock to the 
educational institutions of the country that Congress should 
consider a bill levying new rates on gifts and bequests which 
for many years had been commonly exempted from taxation 
in both federal and state laws. 

Happily, after valiant efforts by the Council’s Committee 
and others, both houses of Congress accepted an amendment 
providing the traditional exemption from taxation of gifts 
and bequests made to non-profit charitable and educational 
corporations. It was a victory of no mean consequence to 
all types of colleges and universities both public and private. 
President Guerry, of the University of Chattanooga, made 
the following statement relative to this matter: 


In my opinion it would be a calamity of the first magnitude 
if gifts and bequests to educational institutions or to charitable 
institutions be taxed. It would mean the elimination of many 
such institutions in the course of time. It is difficult enough as 
it is now for us to maintain ourselves. If the Federal Govern- 
ment decides to penalize us further it will make our lot a very 
hard one. 
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Then came the Social Security Bill, which proposed to levy 
an excise tax equal to the following percentages of the total 
wages payable by every employer, for the calendar year 1936, 
1 per cent; 1937, 2 per cent; 1938 and thereafter, 3 per cent. 
Employees were to pay an income tax during the calendar 
years 1937-39, inclusive, of 1 per cent; 1940-42, 1% per cent; 
1943-45, 2 per cent; 1946-48, 214 per cent; 1949 and there- 
after, 3 per cent. 

Again there was a storm of protest, although this time 
there was more division of opinion. Many representatives 
of the social agencies, some of whom had been instrumental 
in promoting the bill, naturally did not feel that they them- 
selves should seek exemption from its provisions. On the 
other hand, the colleges and universities, while not opposed to 
the bill in general, were almost unanimously of the opinion 
that along with a number of other groups they should be 
exempted from the tax levies and benefits provided in the bill. 

Accordingly the Council’s Committee on National Legisla- 
tion appeared before the Senate Committee on Finance on 
February 15, 1935, with a formal statement, pointing out that 
the publicly controlled schools and colleges were already ex- 
empted from the provisions of the bill and that unless the pri- 
vately controlled schools and colleges were given similar treat- 
ment an unfair and unwise disparity between the two types of 
institutions would result; secondly, that many privately con- 
trolled institutions had already developed annuity systems for 
their employees through the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association, or otherwise, which were regarded as more satis- 
factory than the federal system and from which they could 
not withdraw; third, that as far as the unemployment aspects 
of the bill were concerned, there was not in schools and col- 
leges anything like the usual turn-over in employment growing 
out of economic or industrial changes; fourth, that privately 
controlled schools and colleges, not being commercial organi- 
zations, had no way to recoup the sums paid out in taxation— 
they could therefore only pay such taxes from other parts of 
their budgets, including the amount set aside for the payment 
of salaries; and finally, that the imposition of such a tax on 
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privately controlled institutions, even for so worthy a purpose, 
was a departure from a traditional policy of tax exemption 
long pursued by both federal and state governments. 

Fortunately, the arguments presented by the Council’s Com- 
mittee and others prevailed, and the Social Security Act as 
finally passed by Congress and signed by the President pro- 
vided that the term employment as used in the act should not 
include the following: 


Service performed in the employ of a corporation, com- 
munity chest, fund, or foundation, organized and operated ex- 
clusively for religious, scientific, literary, or educational pur- 
poses, or for the prevention of cruelty to children or animals, 
no part of the net earnings of which inures to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual. 


The several provisions of the Social Security Act are being 
accepted by a large number of states in the Union. In every 
instance, so far as I know, the exemption relative to charitable 
and educational institutions found in the federal law has been 
included in the state laws. 

On the other hand, you may be interested to know that, 
when the unemployment compensation act applying specifically 
to the District of Columbia was passed, it did not contain the 
above exemption. Since that time the law has been so 
amended as to exempt the churches and educational institu- 
tions. Other charitable and educational organizations in the 
District of Columbia, including the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the main force in securing the exemption for educa- 
tional institutions and organizations in the rest of the country, 
are subject to the taxes imposed by the law. During the pres- 
ent calendar year it is estimated that the tax will cost the 
Council and its afhliated organizations approximately $1,000; 
in 1937 the tax will cost us twice this amount and in 1938 three 
times this sum. I regret to say that I see no benefits to the 
employees of the Council comparable to the taxes which the 
Council will be required to pay. 

And now comes the present revenue bill in Congress sup- 
planting the existing tax provisions on corporations and on 
individual incomes. As in the present laws, the income of 
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educational and charitable organizations is exempt from taxa- 
tion. Also at present corporations and individuals may deduct 
gifts to educational and charitable institutions up to 5 per cent 
and 15 per cent, respectively, of their net incomes. Thanks 
to the efforts already made, there seems no occasion for appre- 
hension along these traditional lines. 

The distinguishing feature of the present bill is the tax on 
the undistributed net income of business corporations. I shall 
not, of course, attempt any general evaluation of the merits 
of this proposal. It seems clear, however, that any legisla- 
tion which affects the size of the undistributed income of these 
corporations will have a definite effect on the market value of 
and perhaps the income from corporate securities in which 
colleges and universities have largely invested their endow- 
ments. Naturally the colleges are interested and perhaps 
apprehensive. 

I have cited the course of federal legislation relative to tax 
measures during the past year, first to show that the tradi- 
tional exemptions for colleges and universities have several 
times been in real jeopardy and, secondly, to give chapter and 
verse concerning the possible effect of these measures upon 
the financial stability and fortunes, particularly, of the pri- 
vately controlled colleges and universities. The higher insti- 
tutions must expect, of course, to share in the ups and downs 
of economic life. They and the members of their staffs have 
given ample evidence of their willingness to make common 
sacrifice with all other institutions and individuals. On the 
other hand, it is equally clear that higher taxes on gifts, 
bequests and individual incomes, even though there may be 
exemptions in favor of charitable and educational organiza- 
tions, will undoubtedly greatly affect the annual flow of these 
sources of financial support to the colleges and universities. 
Coupled with this situation is the lowered income of higher 
institutions from corporate securities now held by these insti- 
tutions. The effects of the depression indeed on the life and 
fortunes of the higher institutions are not only severe but 
they will be of long duration. Yet they are the guardians of 
a great heritage as much needed in this troubled world today 
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as during any time in the world’s history. It is therefore the 
part of wisdom and prudence to see that the opportunity to 
continue so great service remains unimpaired. 


TESTS 


A very active subcommittee of the Problems and Plans 
Committee has been making a comprehensive review of the 
test situation, including the two ventures which for some time 
have been carried on under the auspices of the Council, 
namely, the Cooperative Test Service and the American 
Council Psychological Examinations. The results and recom- 
mendations of this study will be reported to you at a later 
time. Suffice it to say now that if they are carried out they 
bid fair to make even more significant than at present the 
Council’s contributions in this field which all agree is so basic 
to educational progress. 

Last year I brought to your attention some of the major 
facts concerning the Cooperative Test Service. You may not 
be so well acquainted with the development of the psycho- 
logical examinations. This venture was begun in 1924 by a 
grant of $5,000 from the Commonwealth Fund. Since that 
time the tests have been entirely self-supporting even though 
the price has been steadily reduced from $9.00 per hundred 
to $8.00, and later to $7.00. Originally the examinations 
were intended for use in higher institutions only. Beginning 
with 1933, however, separate forms of the examinations have 
been prepared for the high schools. In the past twelve years 
the number of psychological examinations printed and dis- 
tributed has been as follows: 


1924— 50,000 1930 —200,000 


1925— 60,000 1931 —200,000 
1926— 80,000 1932 —185,000 
1927—105,000 1933*—238,000 
1928—120,000 1934+—235,000 
1929— 138,000 1935$—239,000 


Total—1,850,000 


*Includes 52,000 Psychological Examinations, Grades 9—12—1933. 
+ Includes 30,000 Psychological Examinations, Grades 9—12—1934. 
tIncludes 10,000 Psychological Examinations, Grades 9—12—1935. 
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As was made clear in a recent report, the 1935 edition of 
the psychological examination was ordered by 493 higher 
institutions throughout the country. Two hundred and sixty- 
six of the colleges reported scores for 58,402 students. For 
the first time a considerable number of teachers colleges and 
junior colleges reported scores, thus enabling the Council to 
prepare separate distributions for them. 

In the meantime Professor L. L. Thurstone, who has been 
in charge of this aspect of the Council’s work, announces that 
he has succeeded in isolating a number of primary mental 
abilities. Hereafter, therefore, instead of using a single intel- 
ligence quotient, it should be possible to describe the mental 
endowment of a child in a profile of at least seven distinct 
mental abilities such as number facility, perceptual speed, 
visualizing ability, memory, word fluency, induction and deduc- 
tion. I am sure that you will realize immediately what a 
remarkable improvement this development will bring about 
in the field of testing. 


THE FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE 


Shortly after the annual meeting last year the Council 
received a grant of $10,000 with which to set up experimen- 
tally for one year a financial advisory service. Mr. Lloyd 
Morey, comptroller of the University of Illinois, became 
chief consultant and Mr. George E. Van Dyke, technical asso- 
ciate on full-time basis. Activities began September 1, 1935. 
During the seven months in which the Service has been in 
operation, attention has been centered particularly on the 
promotion of the plan of accounting and reporting recom- 
mended in the splendid report of the National Committee on 
Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education. 
Higher institutions receiving announcements of the Service 
were requested to submit copies of their financial reports and 
encouraged to invite comments. Already about 250 institu- 
tions have submitted reports and approximately 100 asked 
for and have been furnished comments on them. Personal 
visits have also been made to a number of institutions for the 
purpose of helping them to reorganize their accounting 
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systems to conform to the principles of accounting suggested 
by the National Committee. 

A considerable number of projects calling for research and 
publication have been laid out in response to evidence of need 
for such studies. Several of these have been publishd in the 
Educational Business Manager and Buyer and the Journal of 
Higher Education. Mr. Morey and Mr. Van Dyke have 
also given a number of addresses before higher educational 
associations and other organizations. 

Regional conferences of the officers in colleges and univer- 
sities who are responsible for the accounting functions are 
being undertaken. One such conference was held on April 24 
and 25 in New York City, at which approximately fifty institu- 
tions of the New England and North Atlantic states were 
represented. The business officers of the institutions in the 
South Atlantic states have asked for a similar conference to be 
held next year in connection with their annual meeting. In 
March a conference of business officers of thirty-seven higher 
institutions on the Pacific Coast resulted in the organization 
of a regional association for college and university business 
officers in that area similar to others already found in the 
eastern and southern and midwestern areas. 

Finally numerous requests for information have been re- 
ceived and answered on a wide variety of subjects, such as 
depreciation, faculty housing, unit costs, student loan funds, 
the preparation of the budget, insurance on buildings and 
equipment, and faculty retirement plans. 

It seems evident, therefore, that the Financial Advisory 
Service on a very modest budget has met a real need among 


the colleges and universities. I hope that it may prove pos- 
sible to continue it. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Last year at this time I suggested the very great need for a 
national clearing house which should promote the use of 
motion pictures in organized education. It has not proved 
possible as yet to establish such an organization. However, 
the Council has been able to get under way certain preliminary 
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projects which have already proved to be very useful. These 
projects are as follows: 

1. The preparation of a complete catalog of educational 
films in the United States. Approximately 3,000 films of 
more or less educational value have already been listed. There 
are, perhaps, 2,000 others. The cards have been classified 
according to the Dewey Decimal Library System. The first 
results of this survey are included in an educational film cata- 
log to be issued shortly by the H. W. Wilson Company of 
New York. This will be a cumulative catalog to be kept 
up-to-date with at least semi-annual issues. Each title includes 
certain pertinent information about the film but no evaluation 
of it. 

2. The preparation of a digest of books and articles rela- 
tive to the use of motion pictures in education. In such a new 
field of education the literature is scattered and frequently of 
little value. That which is helpful needs to be assembled and 
evaluated. Fortunately, Dr. Fannie Dunn of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, had begun a comprehensive project 
along this line. The Council is assisting in planning and 
financing this work. More than 3,000 sources have been 
indexed and the digesting and summarizing of this material 
has begun. An experimental edition of a mimeographed 
booklet containing digests in one field, namely, The Admin- 
istration of Visual Aids, has been circulated for criticism. 
The material for a second booklet covering the literature on 
Teacher Training Courses is in manuscript form. Several 
others are in various stages of preparation. When the project 
is completed we shall have a concise but comprehensive sum- 
mary and digest of all the literature of any value in this field. 

3. A study of the practical methods of setting up and 
administering visual aid programs in the school system. Many 
teachers and educational advisers aspire to the use of motion 
pictures and other visual aids in school work, but they do not 
know where to begin or what is the nature of the problems 
which they must be prepared to meet. Even those who have 
been using them in some limited way often know little about 
the experience of others in their use. It therefore seems quite 
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desirable to prepare a handbook which is intended to answer 
many of the practical questions which confront school admin- 
istrators who are either engaged in a visual program or who 
contemplate setting up such a program. All of our work 
must be aimed to give maximum assistance to those who are 
engaged in actual school work. 

4. A national survey of visual instruction in elementary and 
secondary schools. This project is being carried out in cooper- 
ation with the United States Office of Education. In this 
survey information is being secured relative to the number 
of school buildings equipped with electricity, the types of 
equipment in use in the various grades and the extent of use 
of the various types of visual aids. When this study is com- 
pleted our information along this line should be comprehensive 
and exhaustive. 

5. The establishment and operation on an experimental 
basis of one committee in a selected field of subject matter to 
make a thorough study of the film situation in that field. For- 
tunately, there existed one such committee ready for action, 
namely, the Motion Picture Committee of the National Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics of the American Physical Asso- 
ciation of which Miss Gladys E. Palmer of Ohio State Uni- 
versity is chairman. The committee through a questionnaire 
made a study of the situation in this field in 267 colleges and 
universities. Some of Miss Palmer’s conclusions are as follows: 


Because the motion picture facilitates the analysis of 
motion as no other medium can, it has an important function 
in the field of physical education. 

Generally speaking the colleges and universities are 
equipped to show motion pictures. The use of the 16-mm. 
projector seems more prevalent. The silent film is more fre- 
quently used at the present time than is the sound film. 

The interest in motion pictures specifically designed as 
instructional aids in the teaching of sports seems universal. 

The number of existing films, dealing with women’s sports 
in such a way as to be of value in teaching, is negligible. 

There is every indication of a substantial demand for the 
rental and purchase of films produced as teaching aids in the 
field of women’s sports. 
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Miss Palmer’s committee is now proceeding to an evalua- 
tion of the existing films in the field of physical education for 
young women with a view to recommending plans for other 
films which should be produced in this area. The study is 
also being extended to the high school field. 

This project has been described at some length because it 
seems to be an epitome of the process which is necessary in 
each of the subject-matter fields successively as the entire edu- 
cational film proposal unfolds. 

During the next year if finances are available one or two 
larger subject matter fields, such as health and the sciences, 
should be developed. The experience of certain universities 
in producing motion pictures should be studied. Several 
demonstrations showing the use of motion pictures in schools 
should be set up in urban and rural communities. Teacher 
training in this new field needs to be stimulated and developed. 
Finally appropriate arrangements need to be made with the 
various commercial companies for the distribution and use of 
films, many of which now repose in vaults and which have 
definite possibilities for use in organized education. 

Doubtless one of your chief impressions arising from this 
brief résumé of accomplishments and plans in this new field 
is the huge size of it. The field is not only large, but it is 
complex and relatively uncharted. But it has tremendous 
possibilities. The motion picture is a new and powerful device 
which is being used very effectively for the education of most 
of our children at least once a week in the motion picture 
theater. We should be willing and anxious to use the same 
powerful modern device for the education of our children in 
the schools. Not only do motion pictures hold out great 
promise for improving school practice, but if they are so used 
there is, in my opinion, no better or more sure method of rais- 
ing the level of the motion picture theater. 


RADIO 


What the place of radio will be in future educational prac- 
tice seems less certain than that of motion pictures. What 
radio can be for adults in music, forums, and informative ad- 
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dresses has now been quite well demonstrated, but we are sadly 
lacking in facilities which are adequate and continuous for the 
production of high grade programs. I am sure that you join 
with me in wondering when we shall realize the power of this 
new and marvelous device in raising the cultural and citizen- 
ship level of this country sufficiently to make adequate provi- 
sion for diversified, high grade programs suited to the interests 
and intelligence of the American people. 

We are, however, even more negligent concerning the pos- 
sible direct use of radio in the classroom. There, contrary to 
the situation in adult education, there are school organiza- 
tions, both state and local, which should be able to give us a 
comprehensive, satisfactory demonstration of the possible uses 
of the radio in organized education. Yet nowhere, so far as I 
know, have we had such a demonstration. 

Fortunately the United States Office of Education is now 
cooperating with a national committee of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in giving serious consideration to the 
various aspects of this problem. The committee has some 
funds at its disposal with which to prosecute its studies. 

The American Council is cooperating with a number of 
other national organizations in calling here in Washington 
next December a great national assembly of all those who are 
interested in any phase of educational broadcasting. In my 
opinion, the conference will go far toward showing the pos- 
sibilities of educational broadcasting and in clarifying the 
critical issues which surround this important area of education. 
I hope that you will all keep the national radio assembly in 
mind. It is the first assembly of this kind so far attempted 
in this country. 


DR. SMITH 


During the past few months the Council has been fortunate 
in securing the temporary services of Dr. Payson Smith, 
formerly commissioner of education in Massachusetts. Dr. 
Smith has spent a large proportion of his time in an explora- 
tion of the teacher training situation with a view to identify- 
ing and outlining some significant areas in that large field in 
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which the Council might work with greatest profit. There is 
scarcely any field so vital to the development of elementary 
and secondary education. Yet nowhere is there a more baffling 
problem in the field of higher education. There could, there- 
fore, be no better example of the way in which the large and 
important problems in education overlap and reach into all 
the levels of educational effort. It is my earnest hope that 
the Council may be able to make a convincing and significant 
contribution to educational policy in the realm of teacher 
training. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Many of the problems which are considered by the Council 
require research for solution. We are thus made conscious 
at every turn of the difference between the approach to the 
solution of educational problems today as against the tradi- 
tional method scarcely more than a generation ago. Then 
opinion ruled, sometimes only for a brief period, to be suc- 
ceeded by other theories equally ephemeral. Much of it went 
under the dignified term of educational philosophy. 

Today we are still in the throes of the so-called scientific 
approach to the solution of educational problems. We call 
upon facts and statistics to enable us to reach a conclusion. 
Wherever possible, we are in hot pursuit of a formula which 
will provide us with a dependable answer. 

In our zeal to imitate the scientists we forget or neglect 
the basic importance of tools of measurement. We do not 
even agree, as the Council’s Committee on Educational No- 
menclature pointed out some months ago, on the meaning of 
many of our most used terms in education. How, then, can 
we define a concept so as to make it have the same meaning 
for different people? A dictionary of educational terms, com- 
parable to those that we have in basic and applied sciences, 
seems to be an obvious need. 

I do not mean to say that there is not a great deal of effort 
going on in the field of educational research. There is. But, 
as is well known, it is being carried on by college professors 
on borrowed time, by graduate students whose chief objective 
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is an advanced degree and by hard pressed school adminis- 
trators. It is unrelated, frequently overlapping and sometimes 
inconsequential. 

A comparison with the situation in agriculture makes the 
point all the more clear. A half century ago there was no 
more of a scientific content in agriculture than there was in 
education. Twenty years after the federal Office of Educa- 
tion was established the United States Government passed an 
act providing for an agricultural experiment station in each 
state in the Union. Since that time the federal government 
has expended $78,208,401 in the support of these stations. 
The amount to which the several states are entitled during the 
current fiscal year alone is $4,920,000. These funds are 
further supplemented by extensive state appropriations. The 
work in each station has been carried on in relation to that 
which is being done in all others with the result that after a 
brief half century there is today a scientific content in agricul- 
ture which far exceeds that produced in all the world’s pre- 
vious history. 

The briefest recital of this situation shows how unfavorably 
education compares with it. The federal government appro- 
priates annually to the United States Office of Education only 
about $637,000, with which to compile statistics and promote 
education including the administration of the several acts deal- 
ing with vocational education. Most of the state depart- 
ments of education carry on restricted studies in such fields 
as teacher training, the curriculum, school finances and school 
administration. About thirty-five state universities and col- 
leges have established educational research bureaus, most of 
which undertake researches in teacher training, secondary 
education and school administration largely on the master’s 
degree level. The number of research bureaus connected with 
individual school systems numbers approximately 150. Some 
very good work, especially in the curriculum, goes on in them, 
but a large part of it must necessarily be devoted to the 
routine compilation of statistics, tests, classification and guid- 
ance of students. It seems evident that the research bureaus 
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in education are painfully unequal to the great task which 
confronts them. 

Finally a brief word about our personnel for educational 
research. A great host of people annually obtain masters’ 
degrees in education. In 1933-34 at 81 universities there were 
2,356 doctorates conferred, 256 or 11 per cent of which were 
in the field of education. It would seem as if there were 
an ample supply of individuals adequately prepared for educa- 
tional research. Possibly so, but I should like to cite some 
disturbing facts. In the first place, only about one-fourth of the 
directors of research bureaus in the city school systems possess 
a doctor’s degree. Secondly, the inducements offered in the 
way of fellowships to secure graduate students of superior 
grade in our universities compares most unfavorably with 
the situation in the natural sciences, mathematics, the social 
sciences and the technical and professional fields. Finally, 
those who do show great promise in educational research are 
largely drawn off into administration or teaching as soon as 
they complete their advanced training. We have, therefore, 
no stable supply of researchers in education that at all com- 
pares with the situation in either the physical or social sciences. 

In my opinion, we should hasten to repair this situation in 
education. Since 1920 the National Research Council has had 
a great system of post-doctoral fellowships for those who 
show great promise in research. In the last fifteen years more 
than 1,000 such fellowships have been granted in the fields of 
the physical, biological and medical sciences. In 1934-35 
there were 103 such fellowships at a cost of $221,927. 
Similarly since 1926 the Social Science Research Council has 
had a system of post-doctoral and predoctoral fellowships and 
grants in aid which in 1934-35 cost $79,343. Likewise, the 
American Council of Learned Societies since 1930 has had a 
similar system of fellowships and grants in aid costing 
approximately $20,000, which I understand is being discon- 
tinued at the end of this year. When in addition to all this 
one takes into account the other great fellowship systems, such 
as the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, truly 
it would seem as if education alone of all the great subjects of 
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study has failed to grasp the significance and the necessity of 
making adequate provision for the encouragement and training 
of those who show special promise in research. So long as 
the present situation obtains, we are bound to lag far behind 
the accomplishments of our associates in other fields and far 
behind what is needed for the proper development of educa- 
tional practice in this country. 

In this situation lies a great opportunity and responsibility 
of the American Council on Education. The Problems and 
Plans Committee has had under consideration for some time 
the possibility of establishing a national system of post-doc- 
toral fellowships in education comparable in importance with 
those now carried on in other great fields of learning. Such 
a step, if consummated, should emphasize greatly the impor- 
tance of sound research in education. 

There are, however, still greater opportunities and respon- 
sibilities for the Council in this situation. Educational re- 
search will continue to be carried on in many centers. The 
Council cannot, of course, provide great sums of money to 
support educational research stations and a host of field men 
to go from one to the other to supervise what is going on in 
them, but it can identify areas of research which are especially 
promising and needed and through cooperative arrangements 
of one kind or another help them to prosecute their work in 
unison. It is a tremendous task but no time should be lost in 
undertaking it. 

It would be quite impossible, of course, to summarize so 
heterogeneous a group of personal observations and facts 
about the Council’s work. The number of matters to which 
the Council has given and should give its attention is only a 
small part of those deserving consideration. I continue to 
consider it a great personal privilege and somewhat terrifying 
responsibility to attempt to deal in any adequate way with the 
problems which face us in education. With the magnificent 
cooperation which is so evident on every hand, however, the 
task is easier and certainly altogether pleasant. 

GeorcE F. Zook, 
President, The American Council on Education 











A Special Plea for Education 


FEW years ago I was called upon unexpectedly to ad- 
dress an audience in one of the British dependencies on 
the subject, ““The Essential Characteristic of American 

Education.” After some halting and stumbling I finally de- 
veloped the theme that the chief characteristic of American 
education is that it will not stay put, that it is constantly chang- 
ing. I made the point that American educators object to an 
educational system that is thoroughly standardized and fixed. 
We believe that every tradition with regard to education 
should be carefully investigated. We constantly review and 
examine the aims, the processes, and the results of instruction. 
We believe that an educational system cannot serve the needs 
of a changing world without making periodic adjustments. 
In the course of my address I took illustrations from the ele- 
mentary schools, the secondary schools, and higher education, 
showing how we were studying, examining, investigating and 
experimenting with education. Finally, I declared that the 
most fundamental feature of education in America is the dis- 
position on the part of the educational forces to scrutinize and 
examine and test every claim, every theory, and every result. 

At the close of my address I found that they had the cus- 
tom of calling upon some member of the audience to arise 
and move a vote of thanks for the address which had just 
been delivered. The presiding officer, after looking over his 
audience, called upon a very distinguished looking citizen. 
When this gentleman arose, he took occasion to tell the aud- 
ience something about his educational philosophy and that 
of his country. He said: 


We learned years ago what the aims of education are, 
just what processes we should use in attempting to attain 
those aims, and what results we should achieve. It is not 
necessary for us to change our educational practice every 
year nor every decade. There is a stability to it that doesn’t 
exist anywhere else throughout the world, and this stability 
accounts for the thoroughness of our instruction and the 
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scholarship of our students. Our conception of education is 
as widely different from that which Mr. Coffman has pre- 
sented as one era is from another. According to Mr. Coff- 
man, education in America is in a state of constant flux; 
the aims espoused today may be discarded tomorrow; the 
processes advocated now may be rejected in the near fu- 
ture. The achievements of the students pursuing such an ed- 
ucational program must be just as miscellaneous as the pro- 
gram itself. But this has all been very interesting, and I 
move a vote of thanks. 


As I look back upon this experience, I am strongly of the 
opinion that my English friend was right; but, in making 
this concession, I do not mean to confess that I was wrong. 
Our speeches illustrate the two forces that are constantly 
playing upon each other in society and in the life of every 
institution: one, the force of change which makes for prog- 
ress; and the other, the force of stability which makes for 
security. When either of these becomes dominant and para- 
mount, no progress will be made. Whenever changes occur 
simply for the sake of change, anarchy will result and when 
conditions become so stable that no modification is possible, 
the disintegrating effects of dry rot will soon be evident 
throughout an institution. Real progress results from the 
evaluation, the interaction, and the interplay of the forces of 
change and stability. 

A few years ago we learned that it is possible to study 
the aims and activities of men and of institutions by scien- 
tific methods. Most of you in this room can remember the 
days when scientific techniques supplanted the philosophical 
bases for making progress in education. We believed then, 
and many of us still hold rather rigorously to the opinion, 
that every change should become the object of scientific study 
and that no real advance in education can result from the 
whims and caprices and personal ambitions of reformers. 

There is abundant evidence to show that American educa- 
tion has moved forward with great speed because of our 
willingness to experiment with every one of its features. 
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Associations and institutions and even individual school sys- 
tems, from one end of the country to the other, are contin- 
uously experimenting with education. Although not all of 
the advances of the past have been the result of careful 
scientific analyses, we have labored under the impression that 
changes in the curriculum, the evaluation of techniques of 
instruction, and the definition of outcomes of education should 
result from the application of scientific methods. 

But it appears that this conception of educational progress 
is not so completely accepted by all the educational leaders 
of the country as to represent an established policy. With the 
coming of the depression and with the free expression given 
to all sorts of untested social and political theories, it is not 
strange that the schools are feeling the impact of the claims 
of those who maintain that the educational system must be 
reconstructed completely to satisfy modern needs. As a re- 
sult there is developing not merely a new philosophy with 
regard to education but a long list of new schools which, 
as compared with the schools of yesterday, are revolutionary 
in character. Believing fully as I do in the importance of edu- 
cational experimentation and in the need of changing our 
educational program to correspond with the needs of chang- 
ing times, I am, nevertheless, equally concerned that spurious 
forms of education whose claims are unproved and whose 
programs are untested, shall not be too readily adopted by 
the educational forces of the country. 

These new programs of education have three somewhat 
different but not totally unrelated groups of advocates: First, 
those who maintain that the schools should be used to create 
a new kind of society; second, those who maintain that the 
machinery of the present school system should be completely 
discarded; and third, those who maintain that the adminis- 
trative devices and many of the teaching techniques now in use 
in our schools are worthless. 

All three of these groups make the claim that the school 
system of this country has failed completely. That it has 
failed in some respects, I think must be admitted, for after 
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all it is a human institution and like every other human insti- 
tution it is subject to the current weaknesses of men them- 
selves. It is difficult to discard without a struggle the thought 
that American schools have been a powerful agency advanc- 
ing the cause and safeguarding the interests of democracy. 
That they have not always been as responsive to social change 
as some would have liked, is scarcely sufficient excuse for ad- 
vocating an entirely new kind of school program. If the at- 
tack now being made by some of the educational leaders of 
the country upon the schools took the form of discussion, and 
if the discussion were based upon scientific studies on the 
one hand and friendly efforts at the evaluation of experience 
on the other, it would result in great good. If, however, 
the educational leaders should divide into rival camps and 
accentuate their intolerances, the steady and progressive ad- 
vancement of education will be impossible. If some of the 
leaders hold fast to that which they have, while others try to 
tear it all down—assuming that there is no virtue in exper- 
ience and no lessons to be learned from the past—then edu- 
cation has failed to teach its leadership the most fundamental 
lesson for the evaluation of progress. 

But you may say that this situation is not imminent. You 
may ask, “Why should we spend time in erecting a straw man 
merely to have the pleasure of destroying him?” Perhaps you 
are right. And yet it would be well if we reviewed some of 
the current educational trends and considered the arguments 
that are being advanced. 

Not long ago I attended an educational conference that was 
dominated by a small group of men who attacked most vigor- 
ously the entire system of American education. They were 
perfectly frank in saying that it is archaic, out-of-date, gen- 
erally useless and that it represents a static and unprogres- 
sive society. They want a new kind of school to fit the youth 
of this generation for a new social order. The new school they 
propose will be staffed by teachers who are thoroughly indoc- 
trinated with a new philosophy and who will openly and avow- 
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edly use the schools to spread their propaganda by indoctrin- 
ating the youth of the country. 

At another meeting I found a group of educators advo- 
cating schools in which there will be no tests, no examinations, 
no administrative devices for measuring the progress and 
achievements of students. They also expect to discard text- 
books, especially those now in use because they handicap the 
intellectual growth of the children and offer insuperable bar- 
riers to instruction. 

There is a third group of teachers who, while accepting 
several of the positions of the first two groups to whom I have 
referred, go a little farther, and insist that in the new schools 
everyone shall be promoted and that there shall be no fail- 
ures. I shall have more to say about promotion a little later in 
this paper. 

All these new educationists agree that in the new schools 
of tomorrow the children shall have more freedom; they 
shall work upon self-initiated and self-recognized problems; 
they shall waste little or no time upon logical sequences; and 
that teachers will not find it necessary to familiarize them- 
selves with the fundamental processes of learning. They 
maintain that education represents out-worn traditions, and 
its process consists of a hard and futile grind upon meaning- 
less facts, that inquiring minds and free personalities can not 
be developed in its atmosphere. For these reasons there is no 
need of studying the past except to learn something about its 
weaknesses and its failures. 

In the new schools no serious obstacles are to be put in the 
way of the pupils which will thwart their purposes, restrict 
their initiative, or pervert their personalities. Yet when one 
looks through all the literature dealing with this point of 
view, he finds, as Dr. I. L. Kandel of Teachers College re- 
cently showed, that it “fails to reveal any explicit reference 
to social aims or purposes, except that very indirectly it is 
hoped that the child will become socialized through shared 
experiences.” In calling attention to the slogans which are 
most frequently reiterated such as self-government, self-re- 
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liance, self-expression, self-activity, creative acts, pupil activity, 
pupil interests, individual initiative, pupil freedom, and free 
activity, Dr. Kandel says that “nowhere is there found any 
intelligible definition of direction.”” Then he continues by say- 
ing, ‘“One is reminded of the conversation between the cat and 
Alice: “Then it doesn’t matter which way you go,’ said the 
cat; ‘so long as I get somewhere,’ added Alice as an explana- 
tion.” 

In the new schools the pupils will busy themselves with 
whatever they want to do. There will be no real curriculum 
as the pupils’ needs will vary with each other and with time. 
Even such simple matters as temporal succession in history 
or learning a way of adding any and all fractions will not be 
taught unless the children want to learn them. A fixed pro- 
gram, it is claimed, would stultify the thought development 
and inhibit the growth of personality of the pupils. 

It would be difficult to find any school in which these the- 
ories have been put fully into practice but there are schools 
which are moving rapidly in these directions. I received the 
prospectus of a new type college just a few days ago in which 
the staff frankly state that textbooks in history will be maga- 
zines of current events, that government will be studied from 
what is happening now, that formal mathematics will be 
treated lightly, if studied at all. 

The University of Minnesota has had the reputation of 
being somewhat progressive. We established the General Col- 
lege which does many of the things that are suggested in the 
prospectus of the college to which I have just referred. But we 
do not believe that history can be taught by using magazines, 
nor that government can be fully understood by observing 
current happenings. As a matter of fact, we are firmly con- 
vinced that the events of today can be thoroughly understood 
and interpreted accurately only against the historical back- 
ground out of which they arise. 

Similarly a knowledge of history aids one in evaluating the 
current educational trends. The history of education is re- 
plete with the stories of those who have tried to build a pro- 
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gram based upon the self-inspired needs of children or con- 
verts, and not one of them has succeeded. History shows, 
too, that sequence in materials is not a matter of accident. It 
also shows that organized subject matter is as truly an ex- 
pression of social desires and needs as are things of a more 
transitory and immediate character. Indeed organized sub- 
ject matter represents a far more fundamental and enduring 
need than the experiences of the moment. There is a contin- 
uity that runs through subject matter in any realm of human 
thought. The materials may change from time to time but 
there is a certain substantial validity to some subject mat- 
ter which transcends time and space and which remains true 
whether it was taught yesterday or today and whether it is 
taught in Russia or in America. 

I have no thought of presenting a defense for the status 
quo of American education. I am concerned at the moment 
merely with the fact that the conception of education as we 
have understood it, that is, education which consists of a 
well-ordered course of study growing out of basic social needs, 
education which includes subject matter students should mas- 
ter in accordance with well-understood principles of learn- 
ing, and education which involves a program intended to 
give the student a genuine mastery of procedures and of fun- 
damental knowledge with no thought of making him a con- 
vert to some social philosophy, but with the intention of giv- 
ing him the necessary equipment to evaluate every doctrine, 
is under attack by men in the teaching profession. 

Even Dr. John Dewey, the father of the project method, 
is now finding it necessary to protect himself from some who 
claim to be his disciples. He recently made the point that 
incidental learning will make students victims of things near 
at hand. He also declared that continuity of development 
calls for consecutiveness of action and that if we build an 
educational program upon the improvisation and immediate 
interests of children, it will result only in things of immediate 
interest. 

Some time ago I spent a week at a teachers’ institute where 
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the other instructor, a most dynamic and charming woman, 
presented a program for the schools based upon the activity 
needs and felt desires of the pupils. She had a class with 
which she worked. She soon found that the children knew 
something about farms and barnyards. So they decided to 
start their learning with barnyard experiences. The children 
named the animals of the barnyard; talked about their habits, 
their food, their care, and what they produce; searched the 
literature for poems about cows and stories about horses; 
prepared arithmetical problems; milked and churned and 
molded butter; organized games and imitated the animals; 
and sang songs about them. All in all it was a most interest- 
ing week; and the children had a good time. In the absence 
of her pupils this instructor told other teachers how important 
it is that all learning must start from the immediate experi- 
ences of the children, and that the children ought never to 
be required to learn anything that they did not want to learn. 
She developed her lessons for the children and her addresses 
with rare skill. You can scarcely imagine what distress I ex- 
perienced when I learned in friendly conversation with the 
teacher that she had all of the work of the week, even the 
so-called lessons, based on the spontaneous activity of the 
children, planned, organized, and outlined long before she 
came to the institute to conduct her demonstration classses. 
A friend of mine has a son who attended primary school 
where the children were not to be taught anything that they 
did not wish to learn. At the end of six months his parents 
could not discover that their son had learned a single thing. 
The father was so much disturbed over the matter that he 
called on the teacher. He said, “I have come to inquire about 
my son. He can’t read. In fact he doesn’t recognize a single 
word. His mother and I wonder what is the matter with 
him.” “Oh,” said the teacher, “you needn’t be disturbed 
about that, he leads our line of march and takes a prominent 
part in all of our games.” “Yes,” the father said, “but he 
can’t read.”” Then the teacher with a patronizing smile looked 
at the father and said, ‘Some day he will come to me and 
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say, ‘Dear teacher, won’t you teach me how to read those 
beautiful stories you read to the class?’?’’ The father said, 
“Don’t you fool yourself! I asked him why he didn’t learn 
to read and he replied, ‘Why should I? After she reads the 
stories to us, I can stand up and tell them as well as the 
rest of the class.’’’ The father then asked the teacher if she 
would have the boy bring his book home at night. She was 
horror-struck by the idea and said she would never think 
of doing so as it would destroy the initiative and originality 
of the boy. As the father passed out of the door he mur- 
mured, “If you won’t destroy it, I will.’’ So he bought an- 
other book and taught the boy at night. At the end of two 
weeks the lad stood up before his class and read his first 
piece. The sense of exhilaration he experienced over this in- 
tellectual achievement far exceeded the joy of leading the 
line of march or taking a prominent part in the games. 
The theory of the new school is a beautiful theory. I like 
to reflect upon its Utopian possibilities. It reminds me in 
some respects of some of the principles advocated by Rus- 
sian leaders soon after the overthrow of the Czar. When 
I was in Russia in 1928, these principles were still discussed 
and advocated. One was that in the new society they were 
trying to build everyone would do the kind of work for 
which he was best fitted by nature (a doctrine which sounds 
surprisingly like an American pedagogical dictum) ; this prac- 
tice would enable everyone to make the largest contribution 
of which he was capable to the happiness of his fellow coun- 
trymen. Those who liked to make shoes would be found 
making shoes; others would be found running street cars; 
others, farms, and so on, but no one would be doing any- 
thing that he did not want to do. It was also expected that 
when one went for shoes he would never take more than he 
needed, nor would he ride on the street cars more frequently 
than was necessary. Money, you see, would be unnecessary in 
a society of this kind. The tragedy of it all is that this new 
philosophy seemed to run contrary to human nature—there 
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were no shoes, the street cars did not run, and the govern- 
ment found it necessary to pay wages. 

The Russians also adopted a new theory about education 
which was similar to that of the progressives in this coun- 
try. They soon learned that their pupils acquired little know- 
ledge or skill, that there was no continuity to their work, 
and that many fundamental truths and principles were not 
learned at all. When they discovered that in spite of the 
freedom of their new education the pupils were acquiring 
no useful habits, no genuine mastery of the instruments of 
intellectual learning, no training in the canons of thought, 
no understanding of action and reaction, of cause and ef- 
fect, of progress and depression, of growth and decay; they 
made a complete face-about, restoring “‘systematic and se- 
quential learning, based upon textbooks, giving teachers au- 
thority to enforce discipline and instituting a system of ex- 
amination.” 

And yet in view of all this and other convincing evidence 
that might be presented, mushy and anaemic pedagogical 
doctrines are invading education all along the line, including 
colleges and universities. I realize fully that the way to get 
applause is to cry out against something, to hold up one’s 
hands in horror, and to demand a reform. In education he 
must proclaim his independence and ask for a new deal for 
himself, for the members of his craft, and for the youth of 
his generation. Dr. Bagley says that if one is looking for 
applause he must: 


Attack the curriculum as outmoded, shed tears over the 
cruelty of examinations, eloquently condemn every adminis- 
trative device now in use for measuring and recording prog- 
ress and for insuring the stability of the schools, and if he 
closes his address with a peroration about the sacred rights 
of children, he will be fairly swept from the platform by a 
torrent of applause. 


The disinegrating effect of emotional appeals of this 
character is sapping the vitality of the lower schools in many 
places; it is demoralizing the intellectual work of some of 
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our colleges; and it is lowering the standards of graduate 
work. One can now obtain a degree at some institutions 
by engaging in a pleasant sojourn casually inspecting some- 
thing or other about some community. He can obtain an 
advanced degree without meeting any of the rigorous re- 
quirements of the past, with the result the country is being 
flooded with masters’ and doctors’ degrees which mean little. 

It may be old-fashioned to refer to it, but 1 have ob- 
served that the best way for one to get on in medicine is 
to become a better doctor; the best way for one to advance 
in law is to become a better lawyer; the best way for a teacher 
to advance is to become a better teacher; and the best way 
for a student to progress is to be a better student. I have 
also observed that the men in the various teaching fields 
who spend their time haranguing the public from soap boxes 
or carrying on pamphleteering campaigns about something 
or other are seldom ever men for whom the scholarly world 
has profound respect. I note that the real scholars in every 
field are the men who devote themselves, even in these times, 
to the advancement of their subjects and to the refinement 
of their techniques. When the history of this period is writ- 
ten, I venture the assertion that its scholars will receive high 
praise, that the faithful devotees of the professions will be 
honored, while the reformers will be mentioned, if at all, 
in footnotes. 

A little while ago I visited ten alumni groups of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. At each of them I was asked the 
same questions. The first question almost invariably had 
reference to somebody; the second, to the college from which 
the alumnus had graduated; the third, to the changes on 
the campus; and the fourth, to student activities. It soon 
dawned upon me that graduates out of college a few years 
were more interested in certain professors and in the qual- 
ity of the work required by the college than in anything 
else. And the professors in whom they were most interested 
were the men who maintained stiff standards and who in- 
sisted that the students study, recite their lessons, and show 
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a high degree of mastery in examinations. Can it be that 
we shall disregard this conception for one of lax standards 
or no standards? Is it possible that youth can in a few 
years in school through self-initiated tasks learn what it has 
taken the race generations of social effort to achieve? Can 
men be freed from the spectres of fear, and want, and igno- 
rance by an educational program that gives no thoroughgo- 
ing mastery of anything? Can democracy really be made safe 
by a program that provides no background of experience, that 
scorns learning by understanding, that has no standards, and 
that advances all alike regardless of their ability or achieve- 
ments? Such a program will provide an uninformed and pre- 
tentious generation of Americans who will be the easy prey 
of reformers and demagogues. 

When I refer to advancing all students alike regardless 
of their ability and achievements, I mean just that, for 
that is one of the tenets of the new education. In the schools 
of the future everyone is to be promoted. The smiling but 
dull countenances of these over-age illiterates will be seen 
in every classroom. Even if the youngsters are bright there 
is no more reason to believe that they will work if they 
are going to be promoted anyway than there is to believe 
that the unemployed will work if they are going to be fed 
without any effort on their part. 

The most recent example of this “uninterrupted contin- 
uity” is the one hundred per cent promotion scheme pro- 
posed for the New York City schools. Dr. John L. Tildsley, 
assistant superintendent of the schools, has opposed the plan 
on the ground that it will encourage laziness and irresponsi- 
bility and will accelerate the degeneration of the American 
school system. In denouncing the plan, he says: 


Let us follow this through logically. A pupil enrolls in 
the elementary schools, spends six years there without be- 
ing required to meet any standards, and passes on to the 
junior high school, which must then lower its standards to 
meet his. He goes on to the high school, where the same 
process is repeated. Then he goes on to college, which will 
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also not require him to meet any standards. From there he 
goes to medical school, where the same conditions obtain. He 
gets his degree and goes to a hospital to serve his interne- 
ship and is told that he will be allowed to develop as his 
abilities. Then he hangs out his shingle and operates upon 
Steve Bayne for appendicitis. Dr. Bayne wouldn’t like that. 


Dr. Bayne was the chairman of the committee that pre- 
pared the report. 

I agree fully with the position Dr. Tildsley has taken. 
If 1 am to be operated on I want a surgeon to do the job 
who can name the blood vessels, the nerves, the organs, and 
even the bones of the human body. I don’t want someone 
in charge of such an important undertaking who was never 
required to complete any task nor to show any particular 
accomplishment. And I would insist upon fitness and compe- 
tency for every important task. Of course the more per- 
sonal the problem or the more vital it is to social welfare, the 
greater the necessity of having an expertly trained technician 
or scholar in charge of it. Surely we should not put our 
lives nor our country in charge of men who passed through 
school without really learning anything. We should not let 
our sympathy for those who refuse to work in school get 
the better of our judgment. 

I know how tragic failure may be. I have listened to many 
pitiful stories from students and parents, as they have tried 
to explain away the failure of students. Sometimes I have 
been moved by these stories and have given youngsters an- 
other chance. And yet these special actions should not be 
accepted as representing the policy that should prevail. 

I am well aware of certain adjustments that can be made 
as partial solutions to the problem of failures. The sub- 
ject matter may be broken up into units and the pupils 
may be reqired to master each unit in turn. While such plans 
have much to commend them, I am not concerned with them 
at the moment. I am concerned, however, with educators 
who would pass students from one grade to the next regard- 
less of their achievements. Usually when failure is men- 
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tioned we become too sentimental and think too little about 
the social waste that will ensue if we continue to pamper 
and indulge the individual in his irresponsible practices. I 
can tell you stories of men at our institution who failed 
but whom we refused to coddle and who later achieved dis- 
tinction. What would society have lost if Pasteur, who failed, 
or if Einstein, who failed, had been coddled and passed? 
Surely we cannot solve the problems of the modern world 
by developing a generation of dilettantes nor by placing a 
premium upon universal ignorance and universal illiteracy. 

The proposal of the educational zealots represents such 
a complete departure from what I have looked upon as the 
real nature and purpose of the schools, from lower to higher, 
that I felt that some consideration of the matter might be 
profitable for us. I think the primary purposes of the schools 
are to make pupils facile in using the instruments of learn- 
ing, to teach them how to gather, weigh, consider and eval- 
uate facts and conditions, to help them discover, interpret 
and understand trends in civilization, to enlighten them as 
to the methods required for human adjustment, and to en- 
able them to acquire a rich background of systematic knowl- 
edge as a basis for understanding and interpreting society. 
I think the schools should be free from doctrines and that 
they should not send their graduates out into the world with 
biased and prejudiced minds. And I believe that there should 
be a core of well-selected, well-organized subject matter 
which students should be expected to master before they are 
promoted. 

It is indeed encouraging to note that the Commission on 
the Relation of School and College of the Progressive Ed- 
ucation Association is now carrying forward its experimental 
studies of some of the newer forms of education. These in- 
vestigations are being conducted with the cooperation of 
thirty secondary schools of the country which, in the past, 
had prepared students successfully for college. In some of 
these schools the curriculum is changed for all students; in 
others, certain classes are set aside for experimental pur- 
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poses. This new program, in general, strives for greater con- 
tinuity and better integration of subject matter, more satis- 
factory adaptation to individual capacities, needs and in- 
terests, more vital subject matter and greater use of the en- 
vironment. Fortunately the Commission has secured an ex- 
pert in the field of measurement and under his direction is 
attempting to collect evidence on the extent to which the 
schools are accomplishing their stated objectives. With ap- 
proximately one thousand students entering college each year 
from these experimental schools, and with the program pro- 
jected to evaluate the work of these students at the higher 
level, much valuable information should become available 
over a period of years. More studies of this type should 
be encouraged and supported. My criticism of certain pro- 
gressive movements is not directed at this type of experi- 
mental evaluation; it is directed instead to the general adop- 
tion of certain proposals with no thought of evaluation. 

I have taken the time to present this matter for several 
reasons: I think that the proposed theory of education is 
in some respects both dangerous and incomplete. Every 
student of history knows it is not new; he also knows that 
it contains certain desirable elements which I have not tried 
to emphasize. Another reason why I have taken up this sub- 
ject is that I fear the disintegrating effects of this theory. 
When I reflect on the history of civilization and on the 
problems of present day society, it seems to me that there 
was never a time when serious study and careful research 
were more needed, never a time when students should be 
held more rigorously to high standards and when assign- 
ments should call for a maximum of effort, never a time 
when students need more to be taught that there is no royal 
nor easy road to learning, and that understanding can be 
acquired only by mastering systematic knowledge. 

The weakening influence of groups that believe in progress 
by overturning completely the present educational super- 
structure will be reaped when a generation of students who 
have been the beneficiaries of such a theory reach maturity 
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and undertake to serve the common welfare and to decide 
the issues of a complex world. Important duties can be 
discharged effectively only in direct proportion to the stand- 
ards of excellence maintained by the educational institu- 
tions of the country. I agree fully with the English Associa- 
tion for Education in Citizenship which declares that: 


If democracy is to survive and develop as a living force, 
our educational system must produce men and women lov- 
ing freedom, desiring to serve the community, and equipped 
with the mecessary knowledge and powers of clear think- 
ing to enable them to become effective citizens. 


It is because I believe in necessary knowledge that I make 
a special plea for education that puts lime in the bone, iron 
in the blood, and organized knowledge in the minds of the 
youth of this generation. 


L. D. CorrMan, 
President, University of Minnesota, 
Chairman, American Council on Education, 1935-36 
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TESTED INTELLIGENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT OF TEACHERS-IN- 
TRAINING 


HE available test evidence, as far as it is known to the 

writer, is generally consistent in indicating that students 

in teacher training institutions, as a group, are inferior 
to students in liberal arts colleges in those abilities and 
achievements measured by the tests which have been used 
in large scale testing programs. The Pennsylvania Study of 
the Carnegie Foundation, which was the first large scale 
project affording comparisons between teacher training and 
liberal arts colleges, shows that the students in teacher train- 
ing schools and in university departments of education are 
substantially lower than comparable liberal arts students in 
the scores which they secure on nearly all tests, including tests 
of intelligence, English, mathematics, foreign languages, 
natural science, and social science. These indications are 
based on adequate samplings for the state of Pennsylvania, 
since nearly all students in the respective groups took the 
1928 tests, and more than half took the tests in 1930 and 
1932. In these two latter years, 1930 and 1932, comparable 
tests were given to students as sophomores in 1930 and to 
the same students as seniors in 1932. The growth in the 
functions measured by the tests was generally less for teacher 
training than for liberal arts students. 

One of the outgrowths of the Carnegie Foundation’s study 
in Pennsylvania* was the inauguration of the nation-wide 
college sophomore testing programs conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Educational Testing of the American Council on 
Education. The numbers of colleges participating have 


1] gladly take advantage of this opportunity of paying deserved tribute to 
the institutions of higher learning in Pennsylvania, both professional and liberal 
arts, for the contributions they made to the study of education by their coopera- 
tion in the pioneering Pennsylvania Study, and by their continued work along 
the same lines, as evidenced by their participation in the programs of the 
Teachers College Personnel Association and otherwise. 
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varied from roughly one hundred to one hundred and fifty, 
about forty states being represented each year; but not more 
than a dozen to twenty of the participating institutions in 
any one year have been primarily teacher training institutions. 
This sampling is obviously inadequate, and the differences are 
mixed in direction, but the general average appears to be 
slightly in favor of the liberal arts colleges. Still more sig- 
nificant is the fact that when we compare all college sopho- 
mores from all types of institutions who say they are pre- 
paring to enter the teaching profession with sophomores from 
all institutions who say they are planning to become lawyers, 
doctors, or journalists, the aspiring teachers secure lower 
average scores on nearly all tests except the spelling test. 
These indications are confirmed by the results of the four 
annual testing programs conducted by the Teachers College 
Personnel Association. These programs were inaugurated in 
1931 by Dr. G. W. Frasier, president of Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, and represent the first testing program of 
national scope undertaken in this country by institutions of 
higher learning. Dr. J. A. Heilman, who has written the 
very illuminating and able reports published each year by the 
Teachers College Personnel Association, says on page 7 of 
the 1934-35 report that the average intelligence score of 
entrants to teacher training institutions is about 0.76 of a 
score below the average of entrants to liberal arts colleges. 
These indications are based on returns from between 30 and 
40 teachers colleges in each of the three first annual programs.’ 
There are, however, two obvious weaknesses in all the 
comparisons summarized above. The first is that the sam- 
plings of institutions of both types are inadequate for valid 
comparisons. The smallness of the numbers of teacher train- 
ing institutions that have cooperated in these efforts to learn 
something about the academic abilities and achievements of 


* Several charts presented at this point are omitted here because the charts are 
(or will soon be) available elsewhere. See EpucationaL Recorp for October 
1932-35, inclusive, and the forthcoming report of the Carnegie Foundation on 
the Pennsylvania Study. 
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the thousands of young people on whom teacher training re- 
sources are blindly and prodigally expended is perhaps a more 
significant commentary on the teacher training institutions of 
the country than the apparent test inferiority of their students 
as compared with liberal arts college students. Reading the 
list of institutions participating in these various programs I 
find some teachers colleges that in my opinion are among the 
best and most promising in the country; but I fail to find in 
the list any one of a dozen institutions which have the most 
extensive publicity, and which according to their press agencies 
are the best in the country. Although several liberal arts 
colleges in this vicinity have participated in one or more of 
these programs, not one teacher training institution in greater 
New York has ever to my knowledge participated in any of 
these programs, or done anything notable to make them more 
effective, or to direct the laudable motives back of them into 
more useful channels. Everyone who has studied education 
in this country knows that the teaching personnel problem is 
one of the most crucial that confronts us today and in the near 
future. I cannot avoid the conclusion that it is a serious 
danger signal that, in the face of this fact, some of our leading 
teacher training institutions are both silent and inactive, except 
for efforts in some quarters to revert to stringent unit and 
credit requirements, and to increase the “time service” of 
students,—twenty years after the fallacies of such irrele- 
vancies have been exposed, and several years after some of 
our most conservative liberal arts colleges have begun to 
lessen the grip of such penological devices by considering 
evidence of individual power and achievement rather than 
mere conformity to ritualistic time schedules and the amassing 
of prescribed units and credits.* 

The second weakness in the comparisons made above is 
that they are invidious in nature and irrelevant to the real 


*In this connection it is interesting to consider the recent remark of a pro- 
fessor of psychology in a middle western teachers college: that teachers 
colleges were among the first in this country to advocate individualized 
education and they are among the last to try to practice it. 
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issue of selecting and training appropriate personnel for our 
schools. No one can find comfort or discomfort in these 
comparisons unless he is motivated by institutional rather 
than educational welfare interests. It is an open secret that 
one of the conflicts involved in this problem is between 
institutional survival and the maintenance of professional 
standards. 

I have no inclination to over simplify the problem, nor do 
I wish to appear over optimistic; but it appears to me that 
this conflict is at least partly fictitious, and to that extent 
amenable to a constructive solution. We may have large en- 
rollments of heterogeneous masses of students, and at the 
same time observe some modicum of decent professional 
standards, if we will only recognize openly the fact and the 
educational implications of the heterogeneity of the student 
bodies in both types of institutions, and provide for their 
differential needs and abilities in such a way as to do some- 
thing useful for all types of students. Those who are of 
professional caliber can be identified more accurately than at 
present, and can be given appropriate professional training, 
while those not suited by ability or personality can be helped 
to formulate and achieve educational and vocational goals 
which are appropriate to their individual abilities, interests, 
and needs. But this worthy and socially desirable aim cannot 
be promoted by blanket prescriptions of minutely defined 
units, credits, and time service for heterogeneous masses of 
students. 

All available evidence indicates that both liberal arts and 
teachers colleges are populated by extremely heterogeneous 
masses of students. This variability persists through the four 
classes and is approximately as great in the senior classes as 
in the freshman classes. In all classes in nearly all colleges of 
both types there are some students who are below the average 
of the ninth grade classes in good secondary schools. In some 
colleges of both types, half or more of the sophomores are 
below the ninth grade average in test-intelligence and in Eng- 
lish usage and vocabulary, as well as in the other types of 
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achievement measured by the tests used. Many of these stu- 
dents are literate only in the legal sense of the word, and their 
presence in professional educational classes is inexcusable 
from any viewpoint that is. consistent with professional in- 
tegrity as opposed to institutional loyalty. The presence of 
such academically low types of students is educationally and 
socially defensible only in those institutions that can and will 
make provisions which are appropriate to their pupils’ limited 
academic abilities and interests, and which will help their 
pupils formulate and achieve goals which are appropriate to 
them as individuals. In this connection it would be interesting 
and genuinely significant to compare liberal arts and teachers 
colleges on the basis of the provisions they have made for the 
study and guidance of their pupils as individuals. So far as I 
know of my own knowledge, there is only one teacher training 
institution in this country that keeps cumulative records on its 
pupils as extensive as the minimum recommended by the Per- 
sonnel Committee of the American Council on Education in 
its 1928 report. There are doubtless many others that have 
this minimum provision, and I hope a few that have a more 
adequate guidance system; but my impression is that in most 
colleges of both types the records do not go beyond the course 
grades and their correlative meaningless credits, and frac- 
tional unit summations. 

Reverting to the comparisons between liberal arts and 
teachers colleges, it seems to me that heterogeneity of student 
bodies in the former might be more defensible than in the 
latter. The liberal arts colleges that are equipped, as some 
of our junior colleges are, to provide differential curricula 
might have intelligence and achievement test averages far 
below the teachers college average and still be educationally 
valuable if not academically respectable. The contribution, 
and hence the social value, of an institution of higher or lower 
education is not to be judged solely by the average intelligence 
and culture of its students, but partly at least by the appro- 
priateness of what it offers to each pupil in the light of his 
individual abilities and needs. But the teacher training insti- 
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tution, in so far as its strictly professional function is con- 
cerned, should be judged primarily, I think, on the extent to 
which its students lie above an acceptable minimum of intelli- 
gence and culture. I do not know what that minimum should 
be, but if I had to express an opinion I would say that, with 
rare exceptions, no student should be admitted to professional 
education classes who is at entrance to college below the 
present average of liberal arts college freshmen. Since this 
would exclude at least 60 per cent of pupils now in teacher 
training institutions over the country, I ought to say that it 
represents an ideal rather than an opinion. The enforcement 
of this standard might exclude as many as 90 per cent of the 
students now in a few individual teacher training schools, but 
there are at least a few teacher training institutions in which 
this standard would cause negligible if any reduction in present 
enrollment. It is, of course, unnecessary to point out that no 
one standard would serve best for all grades and classifica- 
tions of teachers, nor for all localities in the country. 

It may, perhaps, be desirable to remind ourselves that 
liberal arts colleges have made significant contributions to 
teacher training in the past, and that they are making signifi- 
cant and even indispensable contributions to our teaching per- 
sonnel now. I believe they can make greater contributions in 
the future. I should deplore any regulation, or any move- 
ment, which directly or indirectly might tend to lessen the 
contributions of the liberal arts colleges to the teaching pro- 
fession. Regardless of the motivation, I fear that any such 
movement or regulation would do more harm than good, not 
only to the teaching profession but to education in general. 


THE NEED FOR MORE SELECTIVE ADMISSION AND HIGHER 
GRADUATION STANDARDS IN TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 
The most constructive suggestion which I can offer is the 
rather obvious one that teacher training institutions should 
make an honest and genuine effort to raise their admission 
and graduation standards as rapidly and as high as circum- 
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stances will permit. Here I am speaking only of their strictly 
professional education classes or departments. It is not within 
my province here to discuss the merits of the question whether 
teacher training institutions-should enter the junior college 
field, or compete with the liberal arts colleges in providing 
general nonprofessional education for various types of pupils. 
My point is that if teacher training institutions continue to 
admit students of nonprofessional caliber, they are morally 
bound to do at least two things: (1) keep them out of pro- 
fessional education classes, and (2) provide learning facilities 
which are appropriate to their individual abilities and needs. 

The crux of this problem is the nature and extent of the 
evidence on which the decision regarding the professional 
fitness or promise of each applicant for admission or candidate 
for the professional degree is based. I can find little or no 
reason for believing or hoping that a continuance of or an 
increase in the number of prescribed units and credits will 
bring us much nearer to a satisfactory solution. My skep- 
ticism regarding the influence of such prescriptions in the 
future is based upon my observations of their influence in the 
past. Prescribed units, credits, and time-service requirements 
have failed to maintain professional standards in the past, 
and they will fail in the future. 

I am not opposed to the five-year plan of which we have 
heard much recently, first, because I have not been able to 
learn precisely what this plan involves, and second, because 
such a plan may be desirable on other grounds. But I am 
fairly well convinced that a mere increase in the time require- 
ment, with or without prescribed units, will not notably raise 
professional standards, but may actually prevent some very 
desirable types of young people from entering the teaching 
profession. We all know that many students who now fulfill 
all the unit and credit requirements and receive diplomas 
which are in effect teachers’ licenses, are not of professional 
caliber in intelligence or culture or personality. Incompetents 
who can collect four years of credits can collect five years of 
credits by precisely the same means. The fifth year will in- 
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crease the burdens, financial and otherwise, of all teachers-in- 
training, including the best and most promising candidates, 
but will not of itself, I fear, prevent the incompetents from 
amassing the required number of units and credits. Whatever 
else may be said of the horde of semi-literates that now flaunt 
their diplomas before the credulous eyes of employer super- 
intendents, they have displayed great powers of endurance for 
which a fifth year would be no insurmountable barrier. 

While I neither advocate nor oppose lengthening the time 
requirement, it is only fair to say that it does not seem to be 
wholly incompatible with procedures which, in my opinion, 
would definitely tend to raise professional standards. My 
point is that time spent in classrooms or elsewhere is not a 
good index of intelligence, culture, personality, or other pro- 
fessionally desirable qualities. The four-year, or even a three- 
year requirement, if properly and honestly administered, might 
give us better teachers than a five or even a six-year require- 
ment as administered in the past. We all know that some 
students in both liberal arts and teachers colleges are more 
intelligent, more broadly cultured, and better teachers after 
one or two years of professional training, than others are or 
ever will be after collecting all required credits in a four-year 
course. 

What I have to propose, briefly, is that we transfer our 
attention from units and time requirements to the individual 
applicants and candidates. Let us remove bureaucratic book- 
keeping of time served and credits at least from the center of 
the stage and devote ourselves to an honest and continuing 
effort to ascertain the professional promise and qualifications 
of individual candidates regardless of credits, units, or pre- 
vious conditions of servitude. 

In this type of attack on the problem some system of cumu- 
lative records, similar to but more extensive than that recom- 
mended by the American Council, will be an indispensable aid. 
The major aspect of such a system would be the cumulative 
behavior record of each student. The descriptive schedules 
devised by Dr. E. R. Smith and his P. E. A. Committee on 
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Records and Reports, supplemented by or based upon a sys- 
tematic anecdotal record, would help to reveal progressively 
the habits, attitudes, significant experiences, dominant in- 
terests, personal development, and social adjustment of indi- 
vidual students. 

An indispensable part of the behavior record of an 
individual student would be a systematic and, as far as pos- 
sible, graphic record of his performances on as great a variety 
of examinations, both subjective and objective, as time and 
resources will permit. 

It must be frankly admitted that the record system here 
proposed, with all that it implies in the re-orientation of teach- 
ers and administrators and the redistribution of their time and 
efforts, is a very large order. It may seem impossible to those 
of us who have fallen heir to the tropism of identifying pro- 
fessional education work with curriculum, classroom rituals, 
and credits, rather than with the learning and behavior of 
growing students. But it is my considered judgment that 
something of this sort is absolutely necessary. Nothing else 
has ever been suggested to my knowledge which has any 
promise of rescuing education from the morass of conflicts and 
social ambiguities in which we are laboring. 

The duty of the teacher to learn his pupils is equal or para- 
mount to his duty to teach them. Learning pupils is just as 
prerequisite to wisely teaching them as diagnosis of patients is 
prerequisite to safe medical or surgical treatment. Teaching 
that is not guided by the ascertained abilities and needs of 
pupils may be and often is as harmful and inexcusable as mal- 
practice in a hospital. 

Although the plan here suggested is difficult, it is not impos- 
sible. Many schools and a few colleges have already approxi- 
mated it in practice. The president of the one teacher training 
institution in which I have seen the installation of the American 
Council Cumulative Record system has frequently said that 
his records had already paid for themselves several times, 
and would be indispensable to his administration of the college 
at any cost. One of the marginal, but very great, advantages 
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of such a record system in a teacher training institution is that 
the future teachers learn from their own cumulative records 
the values of a continuing study of individual pupils for their 
own later work as teachers. This is an especially important 
advantage in view of the almost complete neglect of the indi- 
vidual analysis and guidance functions in our teacher training 
curricula. In medical colleges about 75 per cent of the cur- 
riculum is designed to enable the future physician to ascertain 
the ailments and needs of his patients. In teacher training 
institutions the future teachers are kept largely innocent even 
of an awareness of the guidance problem; hence many of them 
never become more than servants and watchdogs of whatever 
curriculum is dictated. 


NEED FOR MORE OBJECTIVE AND MORE EXTENSIVE APPRAISAL 
OF CANDIDATES FOR TEACHING POSITIONS 


While teacher training institutions may, and in my opinion 
ultimately will, make their diplomas and accompanying cumu- 
lative records more reliable bases for the selection and employ- 
ment of teachers than they are at present, it is my opinion 
that a barrier at the point of employment is necessary, for the 
present, and probably will be desirable for an indefinite period 
in the future. Such a barrier will not only serve as a whole- 
some check on institutions that are empowered to give teach- 
ing degrees, and as a protection to those institutions that 
honestly maintain high standards, but will also serve to relieve 
the employing superintendent of political and other unprofes- 
sional influences. Perhaps the best illustration of what I have 
in mind is the plan that was developed and has been used for 
several years in Providence, R. I., and the best description I 
can give you of that plan is a memorandum kindly supplied 


by Dr. R. D. Allen. 


THE PROVIDENCE PLAN OF TEACHER SELECTION 


The by-laws of the School Committee and the statutes of 
the State of Rhode Island require the Superintendent to nomi- 
nate teachers and report upon their qualifications. During the 
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school year 1931-32 the Superintendent and his staff adopted 
a plan for the testing and rating of candidates for teaching 
positions in order to select from the many available candidates 
those who were clearly superior in the essential and desirable 
elements that make for successful teaching. The plan is briefly 
as follows: 

Every candidate should possess certain broad educational 
qualifications, including general culture, scholastic aptitude, 
and professional preparation. All candidates must take objec- 
tive examinations in these fields. In addition, each candidate 
should be a master of at least two subject fields of instruction 
in the curriculum of the public schools and through objective 
examinations must demonstrate scholarship in these fields suf- 
ficient to justify his appointment to teach them. The result of 
each of these five examinations is translated into a percentile 
rank, indicating exactly where the candidate would rank in a 
group of one hundred teachers. These percentile ranks are 
added and the total examination marks count a possible 500 
points out of a total of 1,000. 

Naturally the desirability of any system of examination de- 
pends upon the quality, fairness, reliability, method of correc- 
tion, and method of administration of the tests. Much of 
the success of the present program is due to the fact that at 
the time of its inception a new series of tests was made avail- 
able through the efforts of the American Council on Education 
and the generosity of the General Education Board. The 
examinations are of the new-type, objective form, easy to cor- 
rect, and comparable from year to year. New forms are guar- 
anteed for ten years. The examinations have been prepared 
by some of the foremost technical experts in the country and 
are entirely free from commercial motives, since they are 
available at cost through the foundation. 

Three special advantages of these examinations are worthy 
of note: 

1. The objective nature of the examinations makes it pos- 
sible for each candidate to have the privilege of examining 
his corrected test to satisfy himself concerning its proper 
scoring. 

2. No teacher who is a college graduate should object to 
taking the subject examinations that are required of high 
school and college students. 

3. The impartial nature of the examination and its removal 
from a local setting is highly desirable. Special arrangements 
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insure that no candidate may secure a copy of any test before 
the date of the examination. 

Of the remaining 500 points, the 200 which evaluate train- 
ing and experience are also impersonal and objective, since 
they are determined by a scale of values and are based upon 
a questionnaire which each candidate files by number without 
his name attached. Thus 700 out of 1,000 points are deter- 
mined on the basis of examinations and facts, all of which may 
be reviewed and challenged by the candidates and all without 
involving the names of the candidates. 

The remaining 300 points represent a group rating in teach- 
ing personality. The rating is made by a group of principals 
and assistant and deputy superintendents who determine the 
relative desirability of each candidate as a member of a school 
faculty, as a wholesome influence with growing young people, 
and as a positive asset in the life and work of the school. A 
relative rating on personality is spread on a 300 point scale 
and added to the ratings on experience, general qualifications, 
and special qualifications, to obtain a grand total score. When 
the candidate has been trained in our schools, the record of 
training is a very important phase of the rating. 

When these steps have been taken, the candidates then are 
listed in subject fields in the order of their total scores and 
appointed in order as they appear on the list. During the past 
three years this procedure has been followed. Preference in 
appointment is given to local candidates. Every candidate is 
informed concerning his own rating. All records are open for 
inspection by any person who has a legitimate interest in them, 
and all candidates who desire further information have been 
interviewed by the Director of Research or his assistants. 

The present plan prevents any suspicion of discrimination 
on the basis of religion, nationality, race, or political consider- 
ations. It places entrance to the teaching profession in Provi- 
dence upon a high professional plane which considers only the 
selection of persons best qualified to serve the needs and in- 
terests of children and the community. The record of appoint- 
ments for the past three years speaks for itself in the growing 
confidence of the teaching staff and of the public in the method 
and its administration. 


There may be some who would demur at the use of objec- 
tive tests of subject matter achievement in selecting teachers. 
In the Providence Plan the objective tests are assigned 500 
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of the 1,000 points on the basis of which the candidates are 
placed in preferential order. It is obvious that many qualities 
other than academic intelligence and achievement are essential 
for good teaching, and these qualities should be considered 
and estimated or measured as accurately as possible. But 
their importance does not detract from the importance of the 
qualities measured by the objective tests used in the Provi- 
dence Plan. However well-endowed with personality qualifi- 
cations a candidate may be, he cannot teach mathematics or 
foreign languages, or English or history or science unless he 
has at least a minimal mastery of one or more of them. 

While I believe that a selective barrier at the point of 
employment is highly desirable, and that national or regional 
agencies can and should make a great contribution to Ameri- 
can education by helping small school systems to set up and 
operate selective schemes similar to that developed in Provi- 
dence, it is clear that the problem ultimately cannot be solved 
economically or satisfactorily except by the institutions that 
assume responsibility for training future teachers, including 
both teachers and liberal arts colleges. I am convinced that 
both types of colleges can make genuine progress in the near 
future if they will resolutely turn their attention somewhat 
from paper-curriculum requirements, credits, and ritualistic 
fulfillments, to the measured achievements and abilities, and 
the observed powers and conduct of individual students and 
candidates. We need more cautious and experimental selec- 
tion at entrance to professional education curricula, more care- 
ful and systematic guidance and elimination during the pro- 
fessional education course, and much more rigorous selection 
in granting professional degrees. 

In conclusion, I take the liberty of suggesting that the 
Eastern States Association of Professional Schools for Teach- 
ers take the opportunity presented by this problem of mani- 
festing its leadership in a way that will conform to its high 
reputation for leadership in other important educational prob- 
lems. Specifically, I would suggest the appointment of a com- 
mittee on teacher selection, whose duty would be to study and 
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report upon ways and means of improving selection at en- 
trance to professional education curricula, of developing more 
effective guidance during the college careers of prospective 
teachers, and of enforcing more appropriate standards in the 
granting of professional degrees. Such a committee might 
well devote its attention first to the formulation of a five-year 
experimental project, based upon a wider and more systematic 
participation in the testing programs of the Teachers College 
Personnel Association and of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Although only a relatively small number of colleges 
have taken part in these programs, the test results have 
already accomplished a great deal in making college officers 
aware of conditions, and thus laying the necessary foundation 
for further exploration and intelligent action. The tests do 
not by any means tell the whole story, but they are and will 
remain a basic and indispensable element in any adequate selec- 
tive and guidance program. If such a committee as I suggest 
should formulate a five-year project to be carried out in co- 
operation with the Teachers College Personnel Association 
and the American Council on Education, I am confident that 
many colleges not now active in this type of work will welcome 
the opportunity to join in a coordinated attack on a problem 
whose crucial character is now only too apparent. The results 
of such a project will almost certainly constitute a greater con- 
tribution than any of us can now foresee. 
Ben D. Woon, 


Director, Cooperative Test Service 











Planning Educational Progress 


PROPOSAL was made recently by the President of the 
A American Council on Education that it would be desir- 

able at this time to present before the Council a state- 
ment concerning the historical background of the Educational 
Policies Commission, its underlying philosophy, and some of 
its plans and procedures already under way. The opportunity 
was accepted gladly because we realize that the success of the 
efforts of the Commission will depend largely upon the extent 
to which it can enlist the interest and secure the cooperation 
of other groups concerned with the welfare of education. This 
is especially true of your organization which has already made 
important contributions in so many areas of the national scene 
and which represents in its membership leaders selected from 
practically every sector of the educational frontier. While 
those responsible for choosing the personnel of our Commis- 
sion attempted to avoid duplicating other groups as far as 
practicable, the whole-hearted cooperation and support of the 
Council in the creation of this new Commission justified en- 
croaching somewhat on your membership. Therefore, our 
Commission includes the president of the Council, Dr. Zook, 
the chairman, Dr. Coffman, and a member of your Committee 
on Problems and Plans in Education, Dr. Smith. 

Three years ago, when the depression began to take its 
worst toll of educational institutions, the National Education 
Association and the Department of Superintendence appointed 
the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education. As its 
name implies, this Emergency Commission attempted to deal 
quickly and effectively with the most critical phases of the 
financial emergencies confronting schools and colleges. <A 
detailed description of the work of this Emergency Commis- 
sion is unnecessary at this time because you are all more or 
less informed about it. Through the activities of this Com- 
mission a change in the public attitude toward the problems of 
financing education was effected. As the Emergency Commis- 
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sion worked forward, however, and as conditions began to 
improve somewhat, there was a growing feeling among the 
Commission and its advisers that these emergency procedures, 
helpful though they were under the particular circumstances, 
were not adequate or adapted for long range improvement 
of the public schools. 

Let me give one illustration of this feeling of inadequacy, 
because it was out of this feeling that the recommendation for 
the creation of the Educational Policies Commission emerged. 
City school budgets had been cut during the depression. This 
reduction of school budgets had, of course, been accomplished 
in part by the discontinuance of certain types of service. Adult 
evening schools of the traditional type were probably the most 
frequently discontinued services. By 1933 these schools had 
been completely eliminated in 28 per cent of the cities which 
operated them three years earlier. The program of the Emer- 
gency Commission naturally advocated the restoration of the 
funds for these services and, at least by implication, the restor- 
ation of the services themselves. But it so happened that 
during this same period of time the whole adult education 
movement underwent a profound change in scope and in 
philosophy. A mere restoration of the old-fashioned type 
of evening school was not what was most urgently needed 
and not in keeping with the thought of the times. The edu- 
cation of adults in civic and social matters was given a higher 
importance than merely replacing the deficiencies of their 
earlier schooling, or giving a little special training along some 
vocational line. Under the able leadership of Superintendent 
Studebaker, now the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, the adult forum idea was coming into prominence. In 
short, a restoration of the adult education program of 1929 
was not at all the thing desired for 1935 or 1936. 

Many similar examples come readily to our minds. Thus, 
the Emergency Commission found that many of the evils 
which it was trying to correct had their roots in conditions 
existing long before the onset of the depression, and that these 
deficiencies required far-reaching changes for their removal. 
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It found that changing social and educational conditions re- 
quired a changed educational program rather than a mere 
restoration of the pre-depression program. In bringing its 
work to a close with the passing of the most urgent phases of 
the depression, the joint commission in July, 1935, recom- 
mended to the organizations which created it, that an Educa- 
tional Policies Commission be established for a five-year 
period. It was recommended that this new Commission be 
made responsible for long-term planning for American edu- 
cation, that it should focus our thinking upon the process of 
adapting educational institutions to the ever-changing needs 
of our society. It was recommended also that this Educa- 
tional Policies Commission attempt to provide means for the 
continuous self-appraisal by the teaching profession of the 
American system of education. 

Following up this recommendation in December, 1935, the 
Educational Policies Commission was appointed jointly by the 
National Education Association and the Department of Sup- 
erintendence. Shortly thereafter the General Education Board 
made the National Education Association a grant to assist in 
financing the work of the Educational Policies Commission for 
a period of five years. The Commission met and organized 
last January, and will hold its second meeting next week. As 
far as practicable, the Commission members were selected 
because of their outstanding ability for the job to be done, 
and not to represent different educational ‘‘interests’’ or levels. 
They are: 


Cornelia S. Adair Agnes Samuelson 
Lotus D. Coffman John A. Sexson 
George S. Counts S. D. Shankland 
J. B. Edmonson Payson Smith 
Willard E. Givens George D. Strayer 
Frederick M. Hunter J. W. Studebaker 
Charles H. Judd Willis A. Sutton 
John K. Norton A. L. Threlkeld 
Mary C. Ralls George F. Zook 

A. J. Stoddard, Chairman 

William G. Carr, Secretary 
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The function of the Educational Policies Commission, then, 
is the cooperative development of long-term policies for 
American education and the vigorous promotion of these 
policies. Since our Commission has been functioning for only 
a few weeks, I shall necessarily have to speak this morning in 
terms of possibilities and plans rather than in terms of 
achievements and reports. In placing our plans before you 
I shall ask you not to regard them as definitely settled con- 
clusions of the Commission. They are rather a series of ideas 
upon which your advice and cooperation is being sought. In 
the work of our Commission thus far we have asked ourselves 
what must be characteristic of sound policy-making for Amer- 
ican education. I wish to enumerate and discuss briefly some 
of the characteristics which we think we have discovered, and 
upon which we propose to build our own program. 

In the first place, the schools are but one of an increasing 
number of social agencies that are maintained at public ex- 
pense and, therefore, their future programs and procedures 
must be planned more carefully and efficiently than in the past. 
Our educational program has developed in a more or less hap- 
hazard manner in an attempt to serve a rapidly shifting social 
order. Much of our progress has resulted from the trial of 
plausible ideas vigorously advocated. There has been far too 
little planning of our experimentation, using the term in its 
broadest sense. All kinds of theories have been tried, some 
resulting in real progress. 

There should be careful planning bath in reference to pro- 
posed courses of action and experimentation to determine their 
worth. That is, there should be not only careful appraisal 
of theories before subjecting them to trial, but also careful 
planning of the conditions of trial. Of ccurse, there is always 
the danger that the prior study of suggested procedures be so 
conservative that many good ideas will not be tried. That is 
one possible result of the wrong kind of planning. In a great 
institution like the school system of our nation, certain condi- 
tions tend toward inflexibility. As a result, desirable changes 
in organization and procedure may be prevented or unduly 
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delayed. Factors should be brought into the situation so that 
this inflexibility may be overcome and essential revisions be 
accomplished. It is urgent that leadership be constantly de- 
veloped from within the education group. It is an important 
function and responsibility of educational leadership to deter- 
mine and to put into operation the means whereby essential 
changes in educational organization and practice may be ef- 
fected regularly. While the function of the Educational 
Policies Commission is not actually one of experimentation 
and research, it will initiate and appraise proposals for change, 
suggest methods and conditions of trial, and help formulate 
and institute policies that may be considered desirable. 
Second, educational policies in this democracy must be con- 
sistent with the political philosophy underlying the democracy. 
It is obviously true that the course of education is the resultant 
of all the forces that play upon it. We recognize that there 
are many groups and individuals who are always attempting, 
either benevolently or selfishly, to formulate educational poli- 
cies and to bring about their approval and acceptance. We 
realize that the Educational Policies Commission cannot ask 
for a favored position among the many conflicting forces 
jockeying for a place in the race of policy-making. Any worth 
while contribution on our part must depend on our ability to 
discover those courses of action most consistent with the gen- 
eral welfare and to formulate and espouse those policies from 
which such courses of action proceed. The advantage of a 
planning commission national in scope, representing no par- 
tisan or selfish interest, is that it may be able to discover and 
interpret more freely the flow of the social forces. It is 
obvious that this Commission will make an impress upon 
American education more effectively than other groups only 
as it is able to interpret the purposes of the democracy and 
the relation of the schools to realization of these purposes in 
the lives of our people. 

Third, American educational policy must be founded on the 
scientific method. By that I mean that our policies must be 
built upon the most comprehensive and accurate information 
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that can be assembled. We know that this is an ideal to be 
sought but never to be attained because there will doubtless 
always remain a large area where facts are not available, and 
where we must proceed in the light of the best judgment that 
can be obtained. Nevertheless, we believe that it is only 
when the teaching profession speaks and acts on the basis of 
professional experience and systematic experimentation that 
our profession possesses any special right to be heard on edu- 
cational topics. Without such a scientific viewpoint, informa- 
tion, and experience, our professional opinions possess no 
prestige over those of any other intelligent citizens. In thus 
emphasizing the importance of exact and comprehensive infor- 
mation, as stated before I do not imply that the primary work 
of our Commission is to be the conduct of educational re- 
















































search. On the contrary, we do not expect to spend much of 
. our energy and money in research work of the ordinary type. 
9 We do expect to bring together from all possible sources the 
- best information that other agencies can secure. We shall not 
e shut our eyes to the light, no matter from what direction it 
S comes. Thus we hope that our policies will avoid guess work, 
~S and will utilize to the full the large amount of careful research 
h which has been conducted in American education. 
(0 Fourth, educational policies in America must rely upon per- 
n- suasion rather than upon dictatorship. The educational sys- 
m tem of the United States consists of over 120,000 independent 
a school districts loosely bound together into 48 state school sys- 
r- tems. Each of these state school systems is practically sover- 
nd eign in its own boundaries. To make educational policies 
is under such circumstances requires methods far different in 
on spirit and in form from those appropriate under more cen- 
aly tralized administrations. Other nations do not face the same 
nd problems that we do in this respect. In some countries, edu- 
in cational policies may be made by the pen of the Minister of 
Education acting under the instruction of some one political 
the group, or even of some one person. It is easy to make educa- 





tional policies under such circumstances, but here in America 
we have not chosen that easy route. We prefer a method 
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which, although it is more difficult and time consuming, is also, 
we believe, more enduring. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission knows that the policies it recommends will be adopted 
or rejected on their own merits, rather than on the weight of 
any authority or prestige that may attach to the Commission. 

Fifth, educational planning in twentieth-century America 
must be closely related to social issues and needs. The prob- 
lem of financing education is the most obvious illustration of 
this fact. Without money we cannot have the public school 
system. Yet the funds to operate the schools are absolutely 
dependent upon the reasonably efficient functioning of the 
entire economic machine. This illustration from the field of 
school finances runs through the whole range of modern edu- 
cational issues. An educational problem that has no social im- 
plications is a problem of minor importance. So firmly con- 
vinced is the Policies Commission that we must relate our edu- 
cational problems to social policy that our first activities have 
been in this general field. We have established cooperative 
relationships with the various state planning boards, and with 
the National Resources Committee. For the National Re- 
sources Committee we are preparing a handbook on Educa- 
tional Planning in the Light of Social and Economic Planning. 
It is expected that the National Resources Committee will 
use this pamphlet in its work with the various state planning 
boards. 

At our meeting in Chicago next week, the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission will review this report. We shall also devote 
one day to a conference with a small selected group of leading 
economists, political scientists, and sociologists. We shall ask 
this group of experts to advise the Educational Policies Com- 
mission with respect to the implications for education residing 
in such questions as these: (a) the competing demands of the 
social security programs, the servicing of the public debt, and 
other governmental enterprises; (b) the actual and potential 
ability of our economic system to support educational enter- 
prises; (c) the effect of educational expenditures on the social 
and economic welfare of the nation; and (d) the relationship 
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between the fiscal administration of schools and of other gov- 
ernmental enterprises. 

Sixth, educational policies for America must provide for ex- 
tensive variations and for flexibility to develop and change 
from time to time. We do not regard ourselves as a standard- 
izing agency established to attempt to crush all of the schools 
and colleges in the United States into a single mold. We 
know we could not do that if we wanted to. We would not 
attempt to do it if we could. We believe that the conception 
of planning and its processes are more important than any 
single plan. We are far more concerned with popularizing 
the idea of policy-making than we are in inculcating any central 
policy in the schools of the United States. We realize that 
such recommendations as we make must be adapted and ad- 
justed to the infinite varieties of local conditions found in this 
country. We realize also that changes and uncertainty are 
the marks of our present civilization and that educational 
policies must be sufficiently flexible to meet these social and 
economic changes. 

One of our most difficult problems is to develop policies 
upon which we can go forward with assurance without at the 
same time running the risk of making our school system into 
a single lifeless pattern. This dilemma is one which is faced 
sooner or later by all policy-making bodies, especially so in 
the field of education. We must look to you and others in 
positions of leadership to check our proposals rigorously 
against your local problems and conditions and to accept noth- 
ing which does not commend itself to you as being wise and 
in the best interest of our schools and children. It will be a 
sad day for American education if the attitude of wholesome 
scepticism toward Commission pronouncements is ever relaxed. 

Seventh, a satisfactory policy for American education must 
be broad in its scope. Since an increasing per cent of our chil- 
dren are continuing their education into high school and into 
college, it becomes more and more important that educational 
planning shall take into account all levels within the school 
system and al] sorts of problems related to the orderly pro- 
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gress of children and youths from one level to another. In 
order to make sure that our viewpoint and program are com- 
prehensive, we have attempted to get in touch with the think- 
ing of all sorts of organized groups in education. We have 
compiled a directory of the scores of deliberative committees 
now working on national problems in the field of education. 
We expect to invite to our conferences frequently the chairmen 
of these committees so that we may know the issues upon 
which they are working, and so that we may place the strength 
of the Educational Policies Commission back of such recom- 
mendations as seem to be well founded. In the drafting of 
policies for American education, we wish to omit no group 
and no viewpoint. 

As one preliminary step we have prepared a master list of 
educational issues which we expect to arrange in the order 
of their importance and to revise from time to time. Copies 
of this list are available at the offices of the Commission. 

Eighth, and finally, educational policy is of little value until 
it affects educational practice. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission expects, quite frankly, to be aggressive with respect 
to securing widespread study and if possible widespread ap- 
proval and adoption of its recommendations. Our Commis- 
sion is not consumed with ambition to write reports which will 
collect dust upon the shelves of pedagogical libraries. Of such 
reports there is already an abundance. Rather than write 
lengthy reports ourselves for the librarians to catalog and file, 
we would prefer to study the best reports which are now avail- 
able and which are appearing all the time, and to throw our in- 
fluence such as it may be back of these recommendations. We 
believe that educational policies which do not terminate some- 
where and sometime in action are worse than useless. 

We have therefore taken certain steps which we hope will 
bring about the improved activity which we believe to be an 
essential phase of policy-making. We shall take other steps in 
the future. We have already appointed a large group of ex 
officio consultants who will receive the material prepared by 
the Commission, who will be asked to study it and make sug- 
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gestions, who will be given free opportunity to call to the 
attention of the Commission problems upon which policies are 
needed, and who will, in general, we hope, be the distributing 
centers for such contributions as the Commission may be able 
to develop. Our Commission is not going to shrink from the 
monotonous and sometimes thankless task of advertising its 
own wares. We are going to do the best we can in developing 
an educational policy along the lines which I have already 
described, and we shall make every effort to see that the poli- 
cies we suggest receive careful consideration throughout the 
country. 

In summary then, the characteristics of valid policy for 
American education which our Commission has recognized so 
far are: that it recognizes all educational forces both in and 
out of the school system; that it serves our democratic system 
of government; that it is founded on the scientific attitude; 
that it attempts methods of democratic leadership rather than 
of centralized dictatorship; that it is closely related to social 
issues and needs; that it provides for widespread variations 
and continuous development; that it is broad in its outlook and 
comprehensive in its contacts; and finally, that it aims at noth- 
ing short of constructive, thoughtful action. Those character- 
istics, we think, are the things that distinguish dreaming from 
planning. I need not say that no small group of twenty people 
can expect to formulate and execute the educational policies 
of the type that has been outlined. It is a job for everyone, 
and the Educational Policies Commission will be successful 
in it only in proportion as it is able to secure the confidence 
and cooperation of all groups engaged in similar work. We 
believe that, on the whole, education should be more effective 
over the years to come if the policies guiding it are planned 
rather than left to the caprice of chance. The future unwinds 
more truly in response to the present need when an attempt is 
made deliberately to produce that effect. 

ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, 
Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I.; 
Chairman, The Educational Policies Commission 











Regional Cooperation in Higher 
Education 


HE subject for this discussion is a very broad one. It 

may cover almost anything one might wish to say about 

higher education. During recent years I have become 
very much interested in cooperation among schools and col- 
leges. There is little doubt in my own mind that it is in this 
field or by this process that our next great advances in educa- 
tion in this country may be achieved. 

The spirit of cooperation among colleges and universities 
has already made notable progress, but it is of comparatively 
recent origin. There have been many handicaps in its de- 
velopment. The large number of so-called colleges in the 
United States and the ease with which weak institutions may 
be established have seriously hampered efforts in this direc- 
tion. During most of its history higher education in America 
has been very independent and separatist. 

I have no desire to deal with the general subject of coopera- 
tion. You are well aware that during the last forty years the 
great standardizing agencies, such as the North Central, 
Southern, that of the Middle States, and other groups, have 
accomplished notable successes. You are acquainted with 
perhaps fifty organizations which tried to foster cooperation 
in one form or another. These include not only the accrediting 
agencies, but professional groups, such as the Association of 
American Law Schools, and great numbers of others which 
deal with individual subjects, such as the American Chemical 
Society and the like. All these have their places and you 
know their general purposes and their programs. 

This morning I would like to deal with cooperation in a 
slightly different form. I would like to think of it as a pos- 
sible solution to some very difficult problems in a particular 
section of the United States. As you are well aware, the 
various regions of our country differ from one another in a 
great many ways, but there are various groupings of states 
that have problems of a similar nature. You will, of course, 
think of New England, the West Coast, the prairie states of 
the Midwest, and many others. 
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The particular region which I have in mind is that com- 
prising the seven southeastern states—North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Ten- 
nessee. This is really a great empire in point of square miles, 
containing more than 342,000—more than one-tenth of the 
United States. It is five times as large in area as the New 
England states. In population these seven states also make 
an impressive showing, having 16,558,383 people—more than 
one-seventh of the inhabitants of our country. 

These statistics make a gratifying showing, and it would 
seem that in this section it ought to be a simple matter to 
develop higher education; but I wish to set over on the other 
side some considerations that reveal the seriousness of the 
problem. 

Nearly six million of the people in the seven states are 
Negroes—more than one-third of the entire population. The 
South does not recognize racial intermixture in education, in 
religion, in social life or in most other relations. This means 
that in even a small community there must be the white school 
and the Negro school—the latter often much less efficient 
than that for whites; there must be a church for white Baptists 
and one for Negro Baptists, and so through all the various 
relationships there is a double burden on account of the two 
races. This would not be so bad if the economic conditions 
of the states were of average quality, but this is far from true. 

The following figures will indicate something of the finan- 


cial problem which is involved in operating education on a 
high level: 








Wealth Income per Expenditure 
per School per School 
State Capita Child Child Illiteracy 
BES cn5Se0ca 08 $1,244 $1,018 $45 12.6 
ee 2,358 1,262 69 7.1 
Sia nne rea 64 1,306 1,263 35 9.4 
Mississippi......... 1,216 930 40 13.1 
North Carolina..... 1,703 999 55 10. 

South Carolina..... 1,385 1,075 44 14.9 
Tennessee.......... 1,773 1.2372 47 vee 
AVGRE.. 6665555 $1,569 $1,117 $48 10.4 


U. S. Average.... $2,918 $2,481 108 4.3 
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As the figures just given will indicate, the wealth per capita 
in this southeastern group of states is only a little more than 
half of the average for the entire country. The income is not 
stated in terms of the whole population for those figures are 
not available, but rather in terms of the number of children 
of school age; that is, between the ages of six and eighteen 
years. This income is less than half of the average for the 
United States. ‘The expenditure per student is based only on 
figures for public education. It does not include what is spent 
in private schools. As the South is notably lacking in private 
schools in comparison with the East, for example, you can 
readily see that even the low figures given do not state the 
whole comparative story. 

As might be expected, the illiteracy column shows figures in 
inverse ratio to the expenditures of education. These figures 
give a startling picture. 

Not only do poverty and the intermixture of races make it 
dificult to attain high standards of education, but the ten- 
dencies of college development have been a handicap. The 
South thinks very independently on all matters except politics. 
The denominations of this section have been eager to establish 
colleges and they have regarded them as mission enterprises 
rather than as educational responsibilities. For example, in 
the small state of South Carolina, there are four Baptist col- 
leges for women. All of these were of the four-year variety, 
but two of them have recently been reduced to the junior col- 
lege status. The Methodists of Georgia have five institutions 
in which their women may secure higher education; until re- 
cently the Baptists had quite as many. Not many years ago, 
I listened to a serious argument in the Synod of Georgia that 
the Presbyterians ought to establish seven colleges for women, 
one in each Presbytery, though the denomination has only 
30,000 members in the state. 

There are now in the seven states 74 private or denomi- 
national four-year institutions for white people and 29 junior 
colleges. The competition for students and for support from 
the various denominations is very serious. 
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We might expect the various governments to work out 
careful systems of state education where overlapping and com- 
petition would be eliminated, but this is not true in many 
places, and certainly not in the South. As a matter of fact, 
most of the state colleges have originated because of local 
pride and political influence. They have later been brought 
under state control by politics. In their competition both for 
legislative support and for student patronage, they have often 
gone far beyond private institutions in the realms of doubtful 
propriety. In Georgia, for example, until very recently there 
were 26 state institutions of so-called higher education com- 
peting with each other. Fortunately in Georgia there has 
been a merger of control and some schools have been elimi- 
nated, but even now there are 19 colleges or professional 
schools and many of them are competitive. 

In the seven states which we are considering, there are now 
109 four-year institutions and 47 junior colleges for white 
people, and 32 institutions for Negroes—188 in all. It is an 
educational burden which simply cannot continue, and many of 
the weaker schools will evidently find it necessary to close. In 
the meantime, however, the scramble for students on the part 
of weaker schools brings into college almost any high school 
student, however poor the preparation may have been, and the 
general level of college efficiency is seriously impaired. 

There is one other factor about our situation which I would 
like to bring to your attention. In a recent study made by 
Professor Gee, of the University of Virginia, under the aus- 
pices of the Social Science Research Council, it is clearly estab- 
lished that there is a constant draining from the South of the 
best scholars and most promising graduate students. This is 
true because other parts of the country which are able to afford 
better salaries, or easier hours of work, or better fellowships, 
attract these promising men and women; so that our region 
is impoverished, not merely in material things, but also in its 
intellectual leadership. 

Now I have drawn a picture that is quite dark enough. 
There are many other regions of our country that can draw 
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dark pictures also. The shadows might not be quite the same 
as here, but they would be as dark. In New England it may 
be the influx of foreigners and the exodus of native whites. 
In the far west, the oriental races may make complications. 
In other sections, the strife between labor and capital is ac- 
centuated. You will know the problems in your own particular 
section. 

In our seven southeastern states there are also bright spots. 
The white people are singularly homogeneous in race, and 
intelligence tests show that they are quite capable mentally. 
In spite of adverse conditions, many of the high schools and 
colleges have maintained standards which are equal to those 
in any part of the world. The students entering universities 
in other parts of the country have won more than their pro- 
portionate share of honors. Many other points could be given 
which would indicate favorable advantages for our section, but 
I am not intending to debate with myself whether it is good or 
bad to live in this particular part of the country. The question 
which I am raising is whether or not there may be cooperation 
among higher institutions which will greatly improve the edu- 
cational condition. This is the particular point on which I 
wish to speak. 

Many of us in the South have felt that there is not enough 
available money or intellectual leadership, which may be ob- 
tained for the salaries we can pay, for individual institutions 
to attain eminence in graduate and professional leadership. 
It seems that there must be some more effective way to estab- 
lish educational standards and to develop our resources for 
an educational renaissance. As a matter of fact, the Southeast 
is the richest part of the nation in actual resources, but these 
can only be developed as education unlocks the secret of our 
potential wealth. 

In the light of all the needs and of our present resources, 
we have begun to think in developing not merely individual 
institutions, but rather regional centers where cooperation may 
work out results not hitherto attained. 

One of the centers about which we naturally think is At- 
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lanta. It is almost the geographical center of the seven states, 
and is ideally located as far as climate and transportation 
facilities are concerned. In this city there is now being carried 
on almost every form of general and professional training in 
the whole field of higher education. A survey five years ago 
showed four institutions undertaking to give degrees in busi- 
ness administration, five giving degrees or specialized training 
in the fine arts, five likewise undertaking to give liberal arts 
degrees, two offering engineering, two giving degrees in the- 
ology, three law schools, a school of medicine, a dental college, 
and three graduate schools. Naturally there was a great deal 
of overlapping and duplication and quite a bit of unnecessary 
competition. 

Three years ago, the officers of Emory University, Georgia 
School of Technology, and Agnes Scott College agreed to 
enter upon a plan of cooperation which would seek to unify 
and to improve the work done by the respective institutions 
and to seek to develop other educational work greatly needed 
in this part of the South. 

A grant of $5,000 was made by a local Atlanta foundation 
for a study of the situation, and experts were brought in from 
all parts of the country. Dr. George A. Works, of Chicago, 
secretary of the North Central Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, served as the chairman of the group. Already the plans 
have made considerable progress, and have been approved by 
the various governing authorities. It was thought at first that 
it would be impossible for the institutions to agree among 
themselves. Agnes Scott is an independent institution in con- 
trol; Emory University is operated under Methodist auspices; 
Georgia School of Technology is state controlled. There have 
been no difficulties encountered so far. 

It has been generally agreed that the most needed factor in 
higher education just now, not only in Georgia, but in the 
South, is the development of graduate work which would en- 
able students to take a strong Ph.D. degree. All the institu- 
tions have agreed that they will cooperate to this end as a first 
objective. The work would be largely centered at Emory 
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University though the University of Georgia, 60 miles away, 
will likely cooperate in this particular development and it 
doubtless can be arranged for the degree to be given either 
by Emory or by the University of Georgia Systems. 

Duplications of work among the various institutions can 
easily be eliminated and plans are already being formulated 
for the development of educational enterprises which are lack- 
ing in this vicinity, such as a school for training social workers, 
for example. 

Already the Atlanta Conservatory of Music, the High Mu- 
seum of Art, and Columbia Theological Seminary are asking 
if they may not be affliated with the University Center 
Project. 

A campaign is being organized for the raising of $6,000,000 
as a beginning toward unified work and all of the institutions 
and organizations would work together for the achievement 
of this common purpose. 

It will take many years for a real program to be achieved, 
but with the nucleus for all types of needed education for this 
part of the country and with the enthusiasm for a common 
purpose, there is no doubt but that money can be obtained 
from the great foundations; and support can also be secured 
from individuals who have not hitherto been enlisted in the 
general cause of education. 

A fine example of institutional cooperation has been worked 
out in the Atlanta area by a number of institutions for the 
higher education of Negroes. Atlanta University was a co- 
educational institution under the auspices of the Congrega- 
tional Church. Morehouse College was a Baptist institution 
for men, and Spelman College represented the same denomi- 
nation for women. These institutions united, developing At- 
lanta University into a graduate and professional school. Soon 
after that Morris Brown College, representing the African 
Methodist Church, moved on the same campus; and arrange- 
ments are about to be consummated for Clark University, 
representing the Northern Methodist denomination, and Gam- 
mon Theological Seminary, under the same auspices, to move 
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also from their present site to the University center. The 
General Education Board has built for these institutions a 
very fine library building, and they have found that their 
cooperation has saved a great deal of money and made for 
real efficiency. 

A second center in the South where there seems to be a fine 
opportunity for cooperation is in the eastern part of North 
Carolina around Durham and Chapel Hill. Duke University 
is developing rapidly, and the University of North Carolina 
has also done strong educational work. For many years these 
institutions have been traditional rivals, and almost no co- 
operation has been possible. 

In the last few years this spirit has been changing and now 
real progress is being made in cooperative library service, and 
plans are being laid for much more extensive cooperation in 
graduate and professional work. 

A third center which gives promise of regional cooperation 
is at Nashville, Tennessee, where Vanderbilt, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Scarrett Training School, the Y.M.C.A. 
College, and other institutions are located on practically ad- 
joining campuses. Plans for erecting a library for the joint 
service of all these institutions are well under way, and espe- 
cially in the graduate field there is a large opportunity for co- 
operation and growth. 

A fourth center in the South which does not lie within the 
geographical limits of the seven states, which we are discuss- 
ing, but which is close enough to be of service is the city of 
New Orleans. Here there has already been some successful 
merging of interest for Negro institutions, and there are pos- 
sibilities for cooperation between Tulane University, Loyola 
University, and Louisiana State University in some of its pro- 
fessional work. There seems to be less immediate promise 
for cooperation here than in the centers above mentioned, 
but there are possibilities which may be developed later. 

There are other cities where good educational facilities 
are afforded, and there are some strong individual colleges or 
universities; but apparently the centers named offer real op- 
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portunity for building university facilities that may compare 
not too unfavorably with the educational work in New York, 
Boston, or Chicago. It will take a long period of time and a 
great deal of money to accomplish the objectives which have 
been set, but only through cooperation may there be any hope 
to provide soon for first-class graduate work leading to the 
Ph.D. degree or professional training that will have nation- 
wide validity. 

If real university centers can be worked out through co- 
operation, it is believed that many of the strongly intellectual 
students of the South would prefer to do their graduate work 
in their own regions, and would thus help to provide a leader- 
ship that would touch effectively the various educational strata 
in the southeastern states. 

It is earnestly hoped that not only may there be cooperation 
within the local areas of these various centers, but also be- 
tween the centers themselves. It is not to be hoped that 
within a long period an Atlanta university group, for ex- 
ample, will be able to offer advanced graduate work in all 
fields. If it could emphasize certain phases of the graduate 
possibilities and stir up interest; if the Durham group would 
by agreement stress other fields; and Nashville likewise choose 
still different points for emphasis, the southern states might 
come to have a well-rounded program for advanced study. 

Those who are advocating cooperation in these various 
centers believe that strong universities thus located would 
exercise a wholesome influence throughout the territory in 
stimulating high standards, in providing comparative tests of 
achievements, and generally in raising the quality of instruc- 
tion in state schools, in denominational institutions, and in 
junior colleges. 

There is a service which the American Council on Educa- 
tion or some other similar organization may render in the 
southeastern section of our country. There ought to be some 
testing service and some cooperative examinations which 
would enable the 156 institutions for white people and the 32 
colleges for Negroes to measure themselves in terms of what 
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their neighbors are doing and also in terms of what national 
standards should be. 

I may illustrate what I have in mind by the work that Dr. 
F. S. Beers has been doing for the University System in Geor- 
gia. The uniform testing program for all the institutions 
under state control in Georgia is relatively new; there are 
some people who question its validity; but, on the whole, it has 
aroused a great deal of interest among the institutions them- 
selves, and a fine esprit de corps in improving the quality of 
the work which is done. 

As yet the private and denominational institutions of Geor- 
gia have not cooperated very fully in the program, but they 
are becoming interested and sooner or later there will be 
state-wide cooperation in certain simple measurements. If 
the American Council on Education could undertake for the 
seven southeastern states something that is similar to the 
Georgia experiment, I believe it would have a wholesome 
effect. The institutions in the South would not object so 
much to measuring themselves with their neighbors as they 
would to undertaking a national program. If experiments 
are ever gotten under way, it would be a rather simple matter 
to put the regional results against the test of national ac- 
complishments. For many institutions the regional testing 
would show up quite satisfactorily with testing in any other 
part of the country, but for the region as a whole, there 
would probably be decisive evidence that improvement must 
be made. 

As has already been pointed out, there are entirely too 
many institutions in the seven southeastern states for proper 
support. If there may be effective cooperation in certain 
centers, if denominational schools will agree to merge, if the 
weaker schools can be shown that they are not producing re- 
sults that will bear the light of publicity; if these things can 
be gradually accomplished, then the outlook for higher edu- 
cation in the Southeast will be greatly brightened. Only as 
higher education progresses may there be real hope for 
stronger secondary and primary training, and only when edu- 
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cation is general and effective can there be a permanent cure 
for economic and social improvements. 

The South is by no means the only part of our country which 
needs cooperation in its educational program. Possibly it is 
the most needy section. If this cooperation can work benef- 
icent results in this part of the nation, surely it can be used 
to good advantage in other sections of the United States. I 
firmly believe that closer college cooperation will feature the 
next great advances in education. 


J. R. McCain, 
President, Agnes Scott College; 
President, The Association of American Colleges 





Trends in Professional Education 
I 


HE clamor for educational adjustments grows insistently 
from day to day, swelling in its volume to a veritable 
national demand. Like the muezzins who spread the 
announcement of the hour of prayer from their minarets 
around an Arabian town and from town to town around the 
entire country, so our modern educational prophets pass on 
the clamor for a change in educational processes from mouth 
to mouth. Some insist that there must be revolution in our 
schools. Some would be satisfied with an accelerated evolu- 
tion. Others frankly say that the whole scheme of things is 
completely and entirely wrong and that something else must 
be found to cover the nakedness of our illiteracy instead of 
the threadbare garments that we now call education. And 
still others insist that we should abandon all efforts at educa- 
tional development of the masses and return to a “rugged 
individualism” in our attitudes and dealings between man and 
man. Sometimes these demands are outspoken; sometimes 
they come to us in a whispered innuendo. That there is dis- 
satisfaction, however, on this, many diverse schools of thought 
seem to be in complete agreement. The educational diagnos- 
ticians have been numerous; they have been busy even if a 
little precipitate; they have been daring even if a little fool- 
hardy; they have been radical even if just a little enamored 
of their own prophetic character. Like Isaiah, they already 
see the world in ruins before it is ruined, but unlike Isaiah 
they seem to offer no remedy against the day of ruin; some- 
times one might suspect that they enjoy their role as prophets 
of evil and that they would not wish to see the ruin prevented. 
It must be confessed that the depression gave the pre- 
depression prophets their big opportunity. They are fond of 
pointing out that they told us so. And today, they are just 
as fond of telling us that something must be done to stop the 
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coming of another depression. In that older day, as measured 
by years it is not so very old but measured by world changes 
it might just as well have been three eras ago, there was some 
justification for such views as that of Kirkpatrick who: 


Believes that pupils and students . . . are said to find new 
and better ways of thinking and living in probationers re- 
quired to learn carefully the ways of beliefs of their elders... 
we must look to our schools for creators not imitators .. . our 
school youth must be permitted to face their own problems 
and their own responsibilities. 


But, today, even this is somewhat antiquated thinking. To- 
day we would deny, if we are most in line with present-day 
advanced thought, that there need not be a task that is set 
for our youth, not even the task of experimenting with them- 
selves or of facing their own problems and responsibilities, or 
of determining for themselves the course they will take. We 
are rather looking for the magic formula which will translate 
the theory of individualistic self-determination into a practical 
program. Just how the change came about, anyone of us may 
determine for himself. No doubt the stresses laid down by 
biological thinking upon individual development has not been 
without its effect upon educational thinking. The emphasis 
placed by the psychologist upon individual differences has been 
taken out of its context. The insistence of the political dema- 
gogue that, despite the socializing trends, it is only in a social- 
istic or communistic community that the individual is freest, 
has also contributed its share in molding many of the trends 
in educational thinking. Personally, I would hazard the guess 
that the trend towards individual self-realization in our edu- 
cational processes has at least been accelerated if not re- 
emphasized by the political and governmental assumption of 
responsibility for the masses. Is it not always thus in world 
history? When a new mass movement in one direction takes 
place, are there not always to be found those who re-clothe the 
thinking that has been in the fresher garments of the new 
thought and thus make such occasions into the propaganda for 
their previous gospel? In social governments, we find at least 
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verbal emphasis upon individual values; in individualistic gov- 
ernments, we find at least verbal emphasis upon community 
thinking. Whatever be the explanation, we will probably ad- 
mit that the educational world is not as simple and as set as 
only two decades ago, and perhaps even one decade ago, as 
we thought it was. Then we whirled through space more or 
less condensed and smooth as is our own earth in the solar 
system. Today we resemble rather the fire-ball that we call 
the planet Jupiter. It might, of course, raise an astronomical 
argument whether we are younger or older in our develop- 
ment by reason of such a planetary metamorphosis. 

Turning now to the more formal world of education and 
leaving the world of broad speculation, we are not left alto- 
gether without signposts for our analytical thought even if 
the signposts are erratic in pattern and even if they lead we 
know not whither. This much is certain—we have without 
doubt left the old, so long the accepted and useful land of 
educational values of the last century, far behind us. In those 
days, to be an educated man, meant something rather definite. 
It meant a fairly well-defined tradition of cultural studies; a 
philosophical attitude of mind towards history and tradition; 
it meant a recognition of differences—philosophy, science, art, 
literature, theology were compartments within which men 
could be classified with proper designations of their interests, 
compartments with walls high enough to separate interests yet 
not with walls so high but that one might easily glance with a 
not too disinterested eye into all the other compartments. In 
those simpler days, the world had some understanding of the 
areas within which an educated man would be expected to 
move with relative confidence and familiarity. 

Now, all of this is today, for good or for evil, it is not for 
me to say, a picture of the past. The walls between these 
compartments have worn thin; they have, in fact, broken down 
at ever so many places. An educated man today may still be 
regarded as quite educated even though he has not pigeon- 
holed his intellectual acquisitions in five or more compart- 
ments. As a matter of fact, we come very close to our present 
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problem when we hazard the guess that today a man may be 
considered educated even if his interests lie in but one major 
field and, even in that major field, within a rather confined 
area of that major field. ‘It is true that much of this has been 
brought about by the trend in all our intellectual interests. 
There is more education if for no other reason than this— 
that there are more people who have at least a fair fragment 
of education. There are more persons working in intellectual 
fields. There is an incredibly more rapid accumulation of 
things to be known. When there is a plenty of anything, it 
seems always to be purchasable at a lower price, and so per- 
haps we have come to lay less stress upon the value of educa- 
tion. It is certain, to me at least, that we have broken down 
a formerly existing correlation between knowledge and educa- 
tion. In that older day, to know more was to be more; today, 
we may know more without necessarily growing in the fullness 
of being. Knowledge was formerly considered power; today, 
power is derived much more than formerly from sources that 
have no necessary connection with an educative process. 

And again narrowing our field of intellectual survey still 
more and confining our thinking within the framework of 
formal educational processes, these philosophies seem to find 
their interpretation in the practical aspects of our curricula 
and our administrative procedures. It is true we have worked 
persistently at formalizing these administrative procedures. 
Thanks to the dictatorship of the registrar, the larger masses 
of students are much better regimented than were the smaller 
masses of an earlier day. There is less fear that any one 
individual in the huge masses that seek our high schools and 
colleges and universities will escape with fewer than the re- 
quired number of units and credit hours. Our manifold dis- 
tinctions in courses, our rigorous sequences, our prerequisites 
and sequence requirements—all these and the countless other 
alleged guarantees of educational adequacy co-exist as in all 
other social revolutions with philosophies of education that 
point in quite the opposite direction, as if the orientations of 
the individual were one thing and the orientations of the in- 
dividual in masses were quite a different thing. 
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Our prophets are demanding that we orient educational pro- 
cedures with reference to world trends and social change. 
No one has adequately defined for us just what these world 
trends are or these social changes are to which we should ad- 
just our educational procedures. And yet, we are asked to 
adjust. 

To come down to more practical details and to leave ab- 
struse considerations, it has been pointed out that the emphasis 
upon vocational and professional education is one of the best 
means of adapting the educational processes to modern needs. 
One should logically demand, in estimating the value of such 
a requirement, what is meant by a vocation and what by a 
profession. One is curious to get an adequate differentiation 
between the processes of carpentry and the practice of medi- 
cine, between a course in wood turning as wood turning and 
wood turning as occupational therapy. It is true that it is 
hard to put these things into words. Many have tried and 
many have failed, and, therefore, I could labor under no illu- 
sion that I could say what others have not been able to say. 
Whatever one criterion might be adopted to differentiate be- 
tween a trade and a profession, it breaks down at some point 
of interest when broadly applied. If one uses the criterion 
of intellectual presupposition, one must perforce conclude that 
any handicraft can be built up upon the largest possible theo- 
retical foundation. If one uses the criterion of skills to desig- 
nate a practical art, one is reminded quickly of the artistry of 
surgery which thus far, except in the days of centuries ago, 
no one has dared to designate as a trade. If one becomes more 
subtle and uses as a criterion to differentiate a trade and a 
profession by the concept self-consumption, one can easily be 
led into absurdities by showing that any trade, if it is ade- 
quately exercised in an unselfish spirit, renders the need of 
the further use of that trade less and less likely. Thus far, 
for example, no one has designated plumbing as a profession 
just because the plumber may and really could do an “adequate 
job” which might render the need of a plumber to repair his 
plumbing unnecessary for many a day to come. And so all 
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of these criteria break down at some point and one is perforce 
coerced into the admission that these intellectual interests, like 
so many human interests, defy the taxonomic tendencies of 
the educational formalist. 

We might then consider the distinction between academic 
and professional education for just a few moments. The 
academician still insists that there is a distinction. The “pro- 
fessionalist” insists just as strongly that if there is a distinc- 
tion there might just as well not be. It may be the old story 
of the shield that is silver on one side and gold on the other, 
but it may be that there is merit in the debate. Again I re- 
joice that I need not be the arbiter in the dispute. 

Somehow, in our thinking, we classify areas of human in- 
terest and areas of curricular interest quite differently, even 
though we have reached the point when we give bachelor of 
arts degrees for course sequences that imply neither art nor 
the arts and bachelor of science degrees for the completion 
of curricula that have in them no whit of science and that are 
themselves far from scientific. The traditionalist still insists 
upon differentiation between cultural courses and professional 
courses. The progressive who claims to be more sincere in- 
sists that such distinctions are entirely out of date. As a 
matter of fact, cultural courses are not the same as humanistic 
courses and, by a strange irony of history, humanism is human- 
ism because it saw human values in every human interest and, 
therefore, presumably too in professional interests. But to- 
day, the classical languages and English and, at least in those 
schools which do not classify history as merely a social science, 
history, too, are dubbed by the college catalog as humanistic 
and presumably, therefore, as cultural courses; but nursing 
and laboratory technology and dentistry are professional by 
antithesis. What shall we do about it? One might grant the 
validity of the concept of a cultural course, but the “profes- 
sionalist’”’ contends that courses in torts or child welfare or 
surgical anatomy are just as cultural, depending upon the 
teacher, the approach and the method of teaching, as are 
courses in Euripides or Indian philosophy or the ethical con- 
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cepts in Mosaic law. The “professionalist” may grant that 
the classicist has much and valid thinking to say for himself, 
but he insists also that the classicist has no business erecting 
partitions between a classical museum and the chemical labora- 
tory basing his architectural efforts in wall building upon the 
very tenuous foundation of cultural values. These distinc- 
tions, so it is contended on all sides by the pacifists who placate 
educational differences of opinion, seem to rest upon somewhat 
arbitrary definitions. A course in organic quantitative analy- 
sis may have cultural value of the highest order even though 
surely only few humanists would admit such value, just as a 
course on the love sonnets of Shakespeare may be as dry as 
a mathematical Sahara even though it should throb and pulse 
with every emotion of the human heart. 

If this line of reasoning is at all valid, I should like to 
hazard three simple theses on the relation between academic 
and cultural education. These three theses are briefly these: 


1. As a preparation for life, education, be it academic or 
professional, is one; 


2. Educational processes are diverse, and academic proc- 


esses should be a foundation for professional educational 
processes ; 


3. A proveeaee itself should regard the processes which it 
defines for its self-development and not leave this re- 


sponsibility altogether in the hands of those not of its 
own profession. 


Let me address myself to a brief discussion of each of these 
three theses. We are here accepting the functional definition 
of education which states that education is a preparation for 
life. In such a definition one must understand more fully in 
what sense one talks of life and secondly, what may be meant 
by preparation for Jife. It must be pointed out that the life 
of a professional person, of a physician or a lawyer or a 
dentist, does not altogether consist in the exercise of his pro- 
fessional functions. Even a lawyer plays golf and a dentist 
appreciates music and a doctor enjoys reading a non-medical 
book; it is clear, therefore, that in the processes of education, 
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the life for which our educative processes prepare a profes- 
sional man is much more than merely the exercise of his 
profession. The professional man’s life is at the same time a 
human life. As for the preparation, it is purely arbitrary to 
assign certain preparatory functions to one school and others 
to another. It is my contention that a school of medicine or a 
school of law and, let us hope, a school of nursing, or a school 
of dentistry, or a school of engineering can and must in a 
measure prepare its students for all the aspects of their life 
and not merely for some of the aspects. The school assumes 
responsibility for the student of medicine, the student of law 
or of nursing, and not merely for the nursing or the legal or 
the medical aspects of that student. Any other concept than 
this as the basic philosophy of a school, or as the objective to 
which the school aims, takes the school out of the classification 
as a professional school and puts it into the classification of a 
technical school. It is my contention that, if a person comes 
to a school of medicine with a profound appreciation of Greek 
literature or history or the niceties of the English language, 
his very professional preparation will under proper auspices 
intensify those appreciations and make of a man not merely a 
physician but a deeper lover of his Greek or his history or his 
English. It has been repeatedly said, and well said, that to 
understand the microcosm it is necessary only to understand 
fully any one of the all but infinite number of microcosms all 
about us. Any one of the fields of professional interest like 
the older and the major fields, such as medicine or law or 
engineering, or be it one of the newer and as yet minor fields, 
such as, for example, that of dietetics or of institutional ad- 
ministration, can and, in the truest concept of professional 
education, must yield human values and human appreciations 
in just as true a sense as we admit are yielded by our study 
of the Greek poets or the Latin orators. If all of this is 
granted, where, I ask, is the distinction between academic and 
professional education? 

The so-called professional courses can and do yield a har- 
vest of culture, of refinement, of appreciation in addition to 
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their technical content. We might choose illustrations from a 
vast number of sources. Surely I may be pardoned if I choose 
mine on this occasion from the field of medicine. Can there 
be anything more human in its appeal, more educative in the 
appreciation which it yields of human tragedy, more sugges- 
tive of the deepest stirrings of the human heart than the daily 
and hourly contact which the student of medicine has in his 
out-patient practice with the ills and sufferings of humanity? 
If it be objected that the student of medicine pays little atten- 
tion to anything but the mere technical symptomatology 
which he is evaluating, my answer can only be that such need 
not be the case and, if necessary, he must be shown that behind 
a venereal disease looms a wrecked home; behind a mental ob- 
session there fibrillates a broken heart; through the shadows 
of a Roentgenogram of a tubercular chest he must see the 
writhing agony on the face of a love-distracted husband. 
These things have literary cultural educational values that are 
not only equal to the dramatic incidents and literary descrip- 
tions through which we teach our human appreciations, our 
appeals for character development and our stresses upon lit- 
erary expression but, in addition, they have the merit as 
educational instruments of immediacy and of reality. 

As for the mental faculties which professional education on 
this high level can and must call into play, ever so much has 
been said, but ever so much more remains still unsaid. We 
have not probed even the shallowest depths of the educational 
processes in the formation of the professional man. Again, 
let me choose my illustrations from my closest surroundings. 
Through our educational processes, we attempt to develop 
many capacities in our students. Call them by whatever 
diverse names you wish, depending upon the school of psy- 
chology in which you have been brought up, we will probably 
all recognize them if I describe them in such older terms as 
logical power, imagination, both reproductive and creative, 
memory with its many different specifications, emotional con- 
trol, appeal to sentiment, determination and will power. Now 
all of these and ever so many more might well be enriched to 
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an all but unsuspected degree through our professional edu- 
cation. We may deeply admire and try to teach our students 
the mental “mechanisms” by which Francis Thompson can 
pass from the simple thought that he sought escape from the 
anxieties of conscience and the beckoning voice of Christ call- 


ing him to a better life and his expression of this thought in 
these lines: 


I fled him . . . down the labyrinthian ways 
Of my own mind and in the midst of tears 
I hid from him and under running laughter. 


But, I ask you, are these mental processes so very different in 
their mechanism, in their significance, in their dramatic effec- 
tiveness than when a white-gowned pharmacologist steps from 
his microscope and the seclusion of his laboratory to the bed- 
side of a patient in the crowded ward and suddenly sees with 
a vision of inspired genius the connection between the relaxing 
effect of magnesium sulphate on the paramecium under his 
microscope and its corresponding effect upon a human patient 
in a state of tetanic convulsion, thus rescuing him from a cer- 
tainly anticipated death, and by further extension of the crea- 
tive and synthetic imagination changes the death rate from 
tetanus during the World War in a short period of not more 
than three or four months from more than 75 to less than 10 
per cent? Of course, such instances are extremely common, 
particularly in recent biological history. They might be multi- 
plied here to the point of tedium. If it be objected that I am 
choosing my examples from a field which is peculiarly rich in 
its romantic or its dramatic appeal, I can only say that, first 
of all, such instances, at least in so far as they effect individual 
lives, are common enough in the life of each medical student 
and, secondly, every one of the professions, at least of the 
major that lay even approximately an adequate claim to such a 
title, must perforce afford ample illustrations of the same 
principle. In illustration of the first part of this last state- 
ment, let me ask you whether you have ever had the satisfac- 
tion of having a medical student come to your office to tell you 
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of his experience in delivering his first baby. I have seen 
them come to me, their eyes “with fine frenzy rolling” directly 
from the hovel and the bedside of some poor Negro mother to 
speak to me of the thrill of having done again what has hap- 
pened on indescribably numerous occasions in the world’s his- 
tory, but also of the tears of gratitude in the mother’s eyes, 
of her overwhelming joy and of the satisfaction which the 
student himself felt in the knowledge that some poor Negro 
waif is going to be called by his own first name in recognition 
of the “doctor’s”’ services. 

As for the second part of my statement which I have just 
made, I might cite actual cases of the thrill of the labora- 
tory technologist when she either sees in her findings under 
the microscope the corroboration of a physician’s clinical diag- 
nosis and realizes the significance of the tiniest drop of blood 
in establishing a suspected streptococcus hemolyticus infection 
in the saving of the human life or, as happens none too rarely, 
when she must approach the physician and report negative 
findings and must thus challenge the physician to renew his 
struggle with an as yet unknown foe who is strangling his 
patient. Once I talked to an engineering student who had fol- 
lowed the construction of a bridge in an architect’s office from 
its first conception on the tracings to its dedication. On an- 
other occasion, I spoke to a law student who even prior to his 
graduation had just completed his first effort at compromise 
in a delicate case involving equities and thus insured the con- 
tinued safety of three homes involving no fewer than six adults 
and seven children. On still another occasion very recently I 
heard a law enforcement officer, who, by the way, considered 
himself as a professional man, describing in vividly glowing 
terms the duties that fell to his lot and who was carried away 
for the moment by his superb exploit in tracing a wayward 
boy through the endless mazes of underworld haunts and who 
finally brought him a willing captive not to the criminal court 
but to the side of a paternal and sympathetic juvenile judge. 
When such cases occur in one’s life—and surely each one of 
us could enumerate them with just a little thought—one real- 
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izes that the poetry of life is not always written in words, 
musical and suggestive as they may be; that dramatic incidents 
are not the rareties that have found expression on canvas 
under the masterful brush of the painter, but that on all sides 
of us the men who lay no claim to being poets or dramatists, 
tragedians or comedians, painters or sculptors or historians 
are actually bringing about climaxes and crises worthy of the 
expressive power of a Vergil, a Dante or a Shakespeare, of a 
Murillo, a Raphael or a Titian, of a Wagner, a Tschaikowsky 
or an Elgar. 

The point that I am here making is that, for a preparation 
for life, the educational processes which we have called cultural 
and those which we have called professional are really one 
in their objective. Any man given capacity and application 
can draw out of one, equally as out of the other, those ele- 
ments of self-development which result in culture and refine- 
ment, in that self-development which, when it is attained, 
reveals to us the hidden significance of life, resolves the com- 
plexities of life into its simplicities and places before our vision 
now the sweetnesses and again the drama, now the unsus- 
pected humor and again the even more unsuspected tragedy, 
now the sublimities and again the incredible bathos of every 
day human life in the midst of which “we live and move and 
have our being.” 

And yet when all is said and done, there is validity in the 
distinction between professional and academic or cultural edu- 
cation. After all, the immediate aim of the two is different. 
If we must be simple, let us avoid a certain amount of specula- 
tion on the underlying philosophies and let us suggest, for the 
purposes of differentiation, that academic or cultural educa- 
tion concerns itself predominantly even if not exclusively with 
the mental content, and uses instruments largely of the mind 
and formulates problems largely in the mental realm; whereas 
professional education must give more attention to the de- 
velopment of skills, the use of instruments on a physical plain 
and the formulation of problems concrete in character, with- 
out, however, neglecting the mental content in each of these 
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various aspects. With such a working hypothesis for the pur- 
pose of differentiation, it is easy to see why the educationalist 
will regard history or literature or religion or philosophy as 
cultural subjects, while he regards biochemistry or pleading 
or mechanics or orthodontia as professional subjects. Regard- 
ing these differentiations, I should like to invite attention to a 
few tentative and half-formed generalizations which have 
gradually impressed themselves upon me throughout my con- 
tacts in both of these fields of education. 

First of all, there is only one Rome, but many roads lead 
to Rome. There is only one Van Dyck, but there are many 
painters who belong to the Vandyke School. I have already 
hinted at the thought that to my mind culture is not to be 
achieved only by one broad highway but along any one of very 
numerous roads which all converge upon a well-known and 
deeply appreciated objective, that culture which we are all 
striving for in our educational processes. How are we to use 
these processes? The educationalist, to distinguish him from 
the educator, is concerned with the instruments of his own 
profession, and so it is not surprising that he has thought of 
the achievement of culture through curricula and courses, 
through credit systems for differentiated efforts and achieve- 
ments. He has perhaps, therefore, by force of sheer neces- 
sity, found it to be quite impossible to evaluate as it should 
be evaluated, the personality of the teacher. I have the 
highest regard for Mark Hopkins’ log and the student at the 
other end of it, even though the humorists have recently told 
us that the log has been sawed up to form state boards; but I 
wish to point out that in illustration of my thesis I might just 
as well have put Osler where Mark Hopkins is alleged to have 
seesawed. I think Osler would have reflected and speculated 
and educated just as effectively while he seesawed. In fact, I 
believe we might all agree that quite a number of persons of 
our acquaintance who are not necessarily classicists or profes- 
sors of English or professors of history but who rather claim 
humbler titles, such humbler titles as professor of biology or 
a professor of internal medicine or a professor of engineering, 
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might have educated and seesawed almost as effectively. I 
might mention Wheeler, for example, or Jennings or Stein- 
metz or Van Eten, not to speak of hosts of others. 

The educational process, after all, finds itself focussed in 
the man who uses the process. I cannot ever forget that it is 
D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, the director of the Interna- 


tional Committee for the investigation of the North Sea, who 
penned the lines: 


Nigh forty years ago, I first stepped out on the east-windy 
streets of a certain lean and hungry town (lean, I mean, as 
regards scholarship) where it was to be my lot to spend there- 
after many and many a year. And the very first thing I saw 
there was an inscription over a very humble doorway, ‘‘Hic 
mecum habitant Dante, Cervantes, Moliére.” It was the home 
of a poor schoolmaster, who as a teacher of languages eked 
out the scanty profits of his school. I was not a little com- 
forted by the announcement. So the poor scholar, looking on 
the ragged regiment of his few books, is helped, consoled, 
exalted by the reflection: Hic mecum habitant. . . . Home- 
rus, Plato, Aristoteles. And were one in a moment of inad- 


vertence to inquire of him why he occupied himself with Greek, 
he might perchance stammer (like Dominie Sampson) an 
almost inarticulate reply; but more probably he would be 
stricken speechless by the enormous outrage of the request, 


and the reason of his devotion would be hidden from the 
questioner forever. 


I cannot but think that, when such a man who can write thus 
undertakes the biological investigation of the North Sea, re- 
sults of value for human welfare cannot but emerge. 

If it is objected that men such as these were educated men 
before they became scholars in a restricted field, I shall enthu- 
siastically and whole-heartedly agree with the critic. The point 
is that I am not contending that there is not a place for cul- 
tural curricula and courses or rather, let me say, for cultural 
processes par excellence, but I am contending that culture is 
the exclusive effect of certain kinds of educational processes. 
I shall admit as, of course, I cannot but admit, that certain 
subject matter lends itself particularly well for imparting what 
we have traditionally referred to as culture and refinement, 
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but my complaint is that in too many quarters that end result 
is attributed to content matter rather than to the pupil and his 
instructor. My contention is that we have developed stress 
on the wrong fulcrum and that it is not surprising, therefore, 
if our seesawing is somewhat higgledy-piggledy and our mental 
semicircular canals have thus been over-stimulated to the point 
of educational dizziness. Should we not rather lay our stress 
upon the development of teachers in the professions, upon the 
development of men who by their statuesque character, by a 
certain epic grasp of the significances of life, by their larger 
interpretations of the meaning of manhood and womanhood, 
rather than by mere knowledge, even though they themselves 
contribute to the creation of such knowledge, can impress stu- 
dents both in the academic as well as in our professional 
schools. I know that all schools would welcome such men, and 
the rejoinder to my remarks is just as patent to me as it is to 
any one of our listeners. The problem is to find such men. But 
if we place our hands in our lap and commit ourselves fatalis- 
tically to a laissez faire policy in such matters, we are not 
applying to the solution of this problem that acumen and sense 
of relative values which we have brought to the solution of 
many another problem in the educational field. Let us look 
for the man when we promote teachers, when we make our 
administrators and our leaders. 

By an extension of these same remarks I would apply the 
same analysis to the problem of student selection with perhaps 
one significant stress. We cannot but be sympathetic with the 
antithesis between the aristophilic and the demophilic ideal 
in the choice of our students. In a democracy, there must 
necessarily be found two kinds of schools, two kinds of educa- 
tional policies and processes. On the one hand, however, I 
should want to endorse, with all the emphasis I can place upon 
the topic, the importance of academic guidance, vocational 
guidance, personal guidance, hygienic guidance and the fo- 
cussed correlation of all four in the educational process for 
the development of each individual; I should like to stress the 
commanding importance of the discovery of individual differ- 
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ences, the delicate differentiation of techniques in the evalua- 
tion and utilization of these differences, and the sympathetic 
and diplomatic attitudes which we as teachers have developed 
in translating our discoveries into differentiated programs. I 
would, however, propose an even further step in all of this. 
I should want to discover an adequate number of individuals 
who can make the dry bones of psychological tests and social 
tests for response to environment into living realities. Some- 
how, in all of the work that has thus far been done, it im- 
presses me that motivation has been lacking. The work has 
been done, I must admit, and, from personal observation in 
some schools, the work has been superbly done. Records have 
been accumulated, but unfortunately sometimes only to gather 
dust. In still other schools due to the presence of a deeper 
commanding and appreciative personality, the work which 
records are supposed to facilitate has been achieved without 
records even though, I believe, it might have been done still 
better if those records had been available. The key which 
will unlock the wealth of cultural content contained in our 
courses and curricula must be in the master hand of the 
teacher. If the hand is really a master hand, it will make 
very little difference whether the box which is unlocked con- 
tains tools of steel or wood or manuscripts or the less tangible 
instruments of logic. The master hand will know how to 
draw out of all of these the spirit of culture and scholarship 
which is the objective of our educational processes. 

If our guidance program is effective, we will have something 
to give to the student whose I.Q. is 80 as well as to him whose 
I.Q. is 140; to him whose emotional releases are volcanic as 
well as to him whose emotions are as undisturbable as buried 
granite. 

To bring these remarks to a focus, it would seem to me that, 
if we could only find some way of bringing a unified cultural 
objective into both our academic and our professional en- 
deavors, our problem would have been materially advanced 
towards a solution. We can do so, I believe, most easily by 
laying progressively more stress upon the personality traits 
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of the teacher by initiating a propaganda which will have for 
its objective the discovery of outstanding individuals in our 
schools and the utilization of these individuals for a progres- 
sively greater influence upon our students. I should like to 
see efforts directed towards the development of such men. 

It is, furthermore, my half-formed conclusion that profes- 
sional men are more deeply appreciative of the cultural effects 
of academic courses and curricula than are the academically- 
minded professors mindful of the possible cultural effects of 
the professional courses and curricula. It is strange, but in 
many instances I have found it but too true, that somehow the 
academic mind regards it as its own prerogative to impart 
culture. They suspect the professional man of an unimagi- 
native pragmatism. On not too few occasions they trans- 
late this attitude into opposition to certain approaches and 
fields of knowledge which, if they only knew it, would subserve 
in an amazing way the objectives which the professor of a 
cultural course has most deeply at heart. I have heard a 
professor of philosophy insist that a course in chemistry, when 
given to a student who intends to become a physician, is a 
professional course even though that same course when given 
to an arts student, may have a certain cultural value. To be 
sure, | have sometimes heard teachers of professional subjects 
despairingly discuss certain courses in literature or philosophy 
or religion, but such attitudes are rare enough. An insight 
into and appreciation of each of the groups into the objectives 
of the other, it seems to me, is definitely indicated. 


[il 


And this brings me to my third and last point. Cannot the 
American Council on Education find some way of providing 
a forum for exchange of views on the objectives of education 
in these two seemingly separate fields of educational en- 
deavor? The volume of energy and effort which is now going 
on in professional fields in defining educational requirements 
needs, I believe, in practically each professional field the influ- 
ence of many viewpoints. I could illustrate this statement by 
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a large number of examples if I could avoid the danger of 
increased tediousness in my audience. We might take, for 
example, the newly formed curriculum in nursing. We cannot 
but endorse the efforts which have been made to shift the ful- 
crum of the curriculum from an exclusively medical to an 
inclusively social center of gravity. But it seems to me, after 
a somewhat protracted study, that, in the minds of some per- 
sons, nursing is to develop into a welfare profession rather 
than into a profession auxiliary to health care. There is much 
more to health care than simply social welfare. There are 
highly technical procedures which must be taken over from 
the medical field; in fact, I am still one of those who insists 
that medicine must be the dominant influence in the develop- 
ment of the nurse and that the social aspects of nursing cannot 
be more commanding in the nursing field than it is in the 
medical field. A broader interchange of view will at least 
show the framers of such curricula what other contributions 
are possible to the development of any one of the professions. 

Similarly, the demand is growing in certain quarters for a 
more extensive recognition of social values in the medical 
curriculum. This demand has been for a time almost vulgarly 
clamorous. If it has temporarily died down, I am trembling 
with anticipation that it will again be raised, perhaps with 
added insistence by reason of the period of recovery from 
fatigue which has been granted. Now, it seems to me that, 
divesting ourselves of all prejudices, medicine has a social 
significance, but its first effort cannot be social influence or 
economic influence or an educative influence; its first effort 
must be the restoration to health of the individual in the 
masses. Of course, | am not unaware of the pendulum swing 
of history, but even in the face of that recognition we are not 
bound to withhold a certain amount of frictional impeding 
of that pendulum merely because sooner or later the common 
sense of mankind will bring it back to a sane attitude. There 
is need of balance in such thinking. I have seen requirements 
developed during the last two or three years in hospital admin- 
istration, in laboratory technology, in radiological technology, 
in occupational therapy, in physical therapy technology, in die- 
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tetics, in social work, in medical social work, in the various 
branches of dentistry, in teacher training, in commerce and 
finance, even timidly, it must be confessed, in law. These 
efforts cannot but achieve the sympathetic approval of each 
one of us, but surely we are all anxious to contribute divergent 
viewpoints upon these many efforts since they all have their 
significance for human welfare, they all produce their cultural 
effects and none of these efforts, therefore, can be deemed 
foreign to the mind of the educator. 

Let me clarify this point just a little. I am not pleading 
here to take the development of requirements out of the hands 
of each of the professions. I am not sympathetic with any 
move in that direction. Rather would I commit myself to the 
thesis that each profession must be allowed the fullest measure 
of self-determination in the development of its own standards 
or rather its own criteria of excellence. When that is said, 
however, there still remains the importance of recognizing the 
relationships of any one of the professions to other human 
interests. This reasoning extends not only to the field of 
undergraduate education but also to the field of graduate, and, 
let us frankly admit it, even to the field of post-doctoral de- 
velopment, subjects which, by reason of lack of time, it has 
been quite impossible to touch upon. Any one of the profes- 
sions which recognizes not only its specific responsibilities, but 
also its broader responsibilities to national culture and wel- 
fare, cannot but profit by the experiences and the suggestions 
of other professions. 

It is significant to my mind that the first suggestion for the 
creation of a forum in the field of professional education has 
come not from the cultural groups but from one of the pro- 
fessional groups, for it is the suggestion of Dr. William A. 
Cutter, of the American Medical Association, that such a 
forum is urgently needed if the broader educational aspects 
of professional education are to be completely safeguarded. 

ALPHONSE M. ScHWITALLA, S.J., 
Dean, The School of Medicine, St. Louis 
University; President, The North Central 
Association of College and Secondary Schools 








Some Current Issues in Teacher Education 


HE first century of teacher training in the United States 

is now closing. A hundred and one years ago, New York 

first recognized the importance of such training by an 
enactment providing subsidies to acadamies that would include 
courses designed to train teachers for the common schools. 
Ninety-seven years ago, Massachusetts opened the first schools 
supported at public expense, set apart for the purpose of train- 
ing teachers for the common schools of that state. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to attempt to review the 
history of teacher education of the past hundred years. Suf- 
ficient it is to recall that for the first fifty years progress was 
slow. So late as 1880 we are told that not more than 15 per 
cent of the teachers of the country were trained even accord- 
ing to the somewhat meager standards of that time. More 
encouraging is it to note that since 1880 there have been ad- 
vances along many fronts, bringing us at this date to a well 
nigh universal acceptance of the view that the most important 
single factor determining the health of the school system as a 
whole is to be found in whatever is done in the preparation 
of teachers. 

Within the wide circumference of this generally accepted 
view, however, there remain wide diversities of opinion as to 
what should be included in that preparation. 

Indeed, despite the progress of the past few decades, it 
would appear that in the field of teacher education there is a 
larger number of unanswered questions than in any other area 
of education. Perhaps this is not surprising in view of the 
numerous problems now found in all phases of education 
towards each of which the education of teachers has an im- 
portant bearing. 

It is not necessary in this presence to attempt even a catalog 
of the teacher education issues that are under discussion. 
Everyone here has had knowledge of and contact with more 
than one of the numerous experiments, studies, and surveys 
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which have recently dealt with specific or general problems. 
Everyone knows that interesting and worth while explorations 
are now being made in every state and on every level of teacher 
education. My task therefore is one of selection. I shall 
ask the privilege of setting before you only three of the cur- 
rent issues that impress me as having special significance, quite 
mindful that some of the things omitted may be of greater 
importance than any of those which are here set down. 

The first of these three issues that I am selecting is that 
which relates to the education of teachers in fields that lie 
outside teaching. Since the schools touch at so many points 
the individual and social interests of the people, teachers need 
to be closely and intelligently in touch with all the agencies 
that are reacting upon youth. 

Our present programs of teacher education seem to ignore 
too much the necessity of breaking down the walls that isolate 
the schools from other forces that are constantly modifying 
the purposes of education as a whole. Reference is here made 
not to any obligations the schools may have in the discussion 
or teaching of political or social philosophies, to the place 
the schools should occupy in helping to meet the social issues 
of this whirling decade. Nor is the point being raised as to 
the ultimate extension of school courses. What seems to me 
to be true is that our teachers are far less informed than they 
should be about the work and activities of other agencies that 
touch the lives of youth. In a real sense these forces are 
highly educative even though they are non-school, or even non- 
public in their character. It is essential that the school be 


in the highest possible degree cooperative with them. Co- ‘~ 


operation is not possible without understanding. 

For example, those who are conversant with the matter 
point to the importance of having a more widespread under- 
standing of conditions affecting mental-health. It is being 
accepted quite generally that work in this field, to be most 
effective, must be done with youth. Not only are there known 
to be distressing results occurring in childhood, but much 
unhappiness and sickness that develop in later years might be 
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avoided or mitigated if the problem could be earlier faced. In 
spite of the exigency in this matter that is now recognized, and 
in spite of the known means for dealing with it, a great ma- 
jority of our teachers go into classrooms with little or no 
understanding either of the basic elements of the problem or 
of the availability of the means for coping with it. A con- 
¥ sideration of a matter of this kind should not be regarded 
as an intrusion into the curriculum of an institution training 
teachers; it should be recognized as an imperative obligation. 

Or, again, there is no need to do more than to refer to cer- 
tain phases of the so-called crime situation in our American 
civilization. No one can now be ignorant of this matter in 
relation to juvenile delinquency. We know that, this very 
day, teachers are looking into the faces of hundreds of boys 
and girls who appear to be doomed to acquire within the next 
few years court records and commitment to so-called reform 
or even penal institutions. We need not believe that teachers 
will become inordinately crime conscious if means are taken 
to help them acquire some understanding of the magnitude of 
the problem and acquaintance with the means which are being 
adopted to deal with it together with the general responsibility 
for the schools in the matter of behavior. Certain important 
studies about juvenile delinquency have been made in various 
parts of the country. Curiously enough, teachers in the very 
neighborhoods which have been studied are often little, if any, 
informed about the significance of the studies in relation to 
their own work. So it would appear that teachers in the course 
of their preparation should have their minds opened and their 
sympathies awakened in order that constructive assistance be 
given to other agencies that are trying to grapple with a matter 
of so great general concern. Of course the ultimate implica 
tions of studies in this field are of infinite importance in deal- 
ing with normal as well as with abnormal behavior situations. 

Most teachers learn only incidentally, or through some spe- 
cially aroused interest, of such significant activities as Scouting, 
the 4-H Clubs, the general recreational service offered in the 
community, the privileges offered by health and guidance cen- 
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ters, and by libraries and museums. Knowledge of all these 
and of others should be sufficiently acquired in the period of 
teacher education to provide a base for the more extensive 
interest and understanding that would follow with experience 
in teaching. The tendency of the schools to become isolated 
not only deprives them of the opportunity to be more service- 
able to other agencies, it also narrows their own objectives, 
and decreases their effectiveness even within their own fields. 
The effort to include in teacher education studies in these extra 
school matters is often met with indifference and opposition. 
As a result, the schools fall far short of their possibilities as 
socially constructive forces. 

A second of the issues to be here considered is the education 
of teachers for elementary schools. 

While we may move faster than now appears in a general 
program of teacher education that will obliterate boundaries 
between those who are preparing for elementary teaching and 
those who are preparing for other teaching, it does seem that 
there are certain basic differences at present generally accepted 
that will tend to differentiate for some time the character of 
preparation to be provided in each instance. It is in the edu- 
cation of elementary teachers that traditions of teacher train- 
ing as such are most firmly established, that objectives have 
been most definitely fixed, that by far the greatest experience 
has been had, and possibly that the most definitely fruitful 
results have been attained. Yet even here there is great per- 
plexity and considerable uncertainty of the ways in which 
further progress will move. 

The somewhat unexpected developments of recent years 
have forced rapidly to the front in the preparation of elemen- 
tary teachers certain questions that might normally have been 
postponed for a long time. 

No more than twenty years ago, a group of state officers 
of education came to the despondent conclusion that never, 
probably, could all the schools be staffed by trained teachers. 
Now, because of conditions not necessary here to describe, in 
certain states, there is an excess of trained teachers so great 
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that some of them can never expect to get employment in their 
profession. ‘This condition has sharply accelerated a move- 
ment already falteringly begun in the direction of lengthening 
courses of teacher preparation. The former standard two- 
year requirement for graduation has been expanded in many 
cases to requirements of three and four years. Barring some 
unexpected change of trend, it seems that within a decade or 
two at the most, four years supplementary to secondary school 
education may be the least requirement for preparation for 
elementary teaching. It may even happen that the tentative 
suggestion of postgraduate professional study for this field 
will take practical form. The situation has also happily made 
possible more exacting conditions of entrance to normal 
schools and teachers colleges, thus reducing the necessity of 
devoting as much time as formerly to reviews of secondary 
school subject matter. The release of this greatly increased 
amount of time has given rise to many supplementary questions 
in the training of elementary teachers. 

Will this change fundamentally alter the place of the ele- 
mentary teachers in a professional sense? I think it will. 
Without any disparagement to the elementary teacher, it may 
be said that she has been expected to carry out orders formu- 
lated elsewhere. In the normal school, she has been given a 
general understanding of the elements of pedagogy, but her 
time has chiefly been spent there in observing what had been 
accepted as good patterns of teaching and in mastering certain 
techniques of method. Upon graduation she has entered upon 
duties in the discharge of which she has been expected to fol- 
low plans, outlines, and courses which she has had relatively 
little part in arranging. Her training has been so exact, her 
attitudes have been so correctly ordered, and her personality 
usually so adapted through selection or discipline that she has 
come to fill a place in education not unlike the place filled by 
the trained nurse in the practice of medicine. With longer 
periods of preparation, however, it is inconceivable that the 
teacher will not grow in importance as a factor of influence 
in the largest professional sense. She will have part in the 
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arrangement of courses, she will have more liberty in the selec- 
tion and use of materials and methods, she will be less directed 
by supervisors, because she will herself have a better under- 
standing of various special fields. This growing professional 
importance of the teacher cannot be safely overlooked by those 
who now have in charge the organization of plans and cur- 
ricula of teachers colleges. 

What then is to be done with the increased time that is to 
be at the command of teacher education institutions? That 
question has brought into a thousand faculties renewed points 
of controversy. Should the added year or years be used for’ 
more attention to subject matter? Should the preparation of 
teachers imply still more attention to methodology? Should 
professional study not directly related to methodology be 
allotted a large share of the added time? 

Those who feel that elementary teachers present on the 
whole a background of education that is weak in scholarship, 
that they lack knowledge of the subjects they are expected to 
teach, naturally feel that teacher education at this point should 
be strengthened. Others, feeling that the teacher training 
institutions have on the whole been most effective because of 
the emphasis they have placed upon methods of teaching, think 
they should run no risk of losing this distinct advantage. In- 
deed they feel that it should probably be further pressed. 
Each school of thought has its adherents armed both with the 
disposition and the material to give guarantee of full consider- 
ation of the subject. It appears, however, that the strongest 
case can perhaps be made for those who emphasize the oppor- 
tunity that will now be present for laying a broader basis of 
teacher education by opening fields of study hitherto consider- 
ably pre-empted by specialists. If the teachers of elementary 
schools are about to step outside the somewhat restricted areas 
of their former service and are to be expected to have part 
in formulating and carrying out broad policies of education, 
then it is essential that they should be more adequately 
equipped to meet these larger responsibilities. 

A third issue relates to the education of teachers for sec- 
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ondary schools. Here is the promise of the sharpest discus- 
sion, here the certainty of warmly contested proposals and 
counter proposals, and here the greatest challenge to all who 
are interested in that part of American education which is 
most distinctly American. The preparation of teachers for a 
field so rapidly changing in its characteristics is, of course, a 
matter of supreme importance to that field. There are, more- 
over, not only the questions that are inherent in the nature 
itself of secondary education; there are also many questions 
that are of great interest to institutions new and old, the 
colleges of liberal arts, the public normal schools and teachers 
colleges, graduate schools of education, and numerous schools 
that teach special subjects. 

The professional training of secondary school teachers is 
now only at its beginning. While we may not disregard, nor 
fail to give credit for the considerable progress of the past 
two decades, particularly as regards in-service training, yet 
it is true that the great majority of teachers now in our sec- 
ondary schools have as their background the general courses 
of liberal arts colleges. These teachers have been chosen on 
the basis of their knowledge of the subjects they were to be 
required to teach. They have been and are expected to trans- 
fer to pupils on the secondary level as much of the scholarship 
they have attained on the collegiate level as can appropriately 
be required of high school students. 

Like any other general statement, this one is subject to 
important exceptions, but, as a general statement reflecting 
the common acceptance of secondary teaching standards, I 
believe the statement can stand. The exceptions, however, 
are important because they point to the increasing acceptance 
of certain new theories about the preparation of secondary 
teachers. 

The general attitude of the liberal arts colleges may be 
taken as upholding the theory that, while teaching techniques 
are important in elementary education, by the time the pupil 
reaches the high school he should have sufficiently mastered 
the art of learning, so that the teacher need no longer present 
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the devices that are designed to facilitate the act of teaching. 
While state certification requirements and the opinions of 
those employing teachers have gradually forced into the lib- 
eral arts colleges courses in education, so called, yet these 
courses have often been adopted grudgingly and the faculty 
members offering them have sometimes needed exceptional 
graces of personality to win hearty nods of friendship from 
those faculty members who were schooled in the tradition that 
learning for learning’s sake offers as much promise of joy as 
this life holds. Teaching, while one of the noblest of voca- 
tions, still is a vocation and, so the liberal arts faculties say, 
great caution must be exercised lest anything like vocational 
education find its way to the liberal arts campus. 

In spite of these light remarks, I want to go on record 
seriously that a most important ingredient of good teaching 
in any field, and especially so in the high schools, is that of 
scholarship, and to add that many of the so-called professional 
courses that have reached college campuses by the route of 
mechanical regulations may have done little to increase the 
respect of college faculties for professional education. 

It is entirely possible to have more satisfying conditions as 
to scholarship and to meet the clearly emerging needs for 
something which, for want of a better term, we call profes- 
sional training. 

It is important to refer to the developments of the past 
decade or two in which state teachers colleges have expanded 
their courses or have gone frankly over as complete units 
dedicated to the specific purpose of training high school 
teachers. ‘These instances, now by no means isolated, at once 
point to the growing demand for professional preparation for 
secondary school teaching and accentuate the wide variance 
of view point between the two prevailing schools of thought. 
In such a development the question at once arises: Are these 
teachers colleges about to throw emphasis on the technical 
phases of teaching to the sacrifice of scholarship? Are we 
about to have a new set of teachers who will be still better 
equipped with the means to transmit knowledge, but with no 
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more knowledge to transmit? I am not playing the role of 
judge in this case. The heads of teachers colleges will show 
you hour for hour that subject matter ranks with subject 
matter in the arts college. 

The teacher training institutions, the normal schools and 
teachers colleges, are facing the necessity of making decisions 
of great importance to their future. Steps that are to be 
taken by them should be taken not on the basis of temporary 
expediency, nor should they permit themselves to drift from 
one status into another without some reasonably clear idea 
of the currents that are moving, and the direction in which 
they should be guided. Those institutions not less than others 
need to approach vigorously the study of the requirements 
of secondary schools and their own responsibilities in relation 
thereto. 

It is also, as said, of very great importance to call attention 
to the fact that the liberal arts colleges must be ready to under- 
take eagerly and sympathetically a study of the requirements 
of a function which to so great an extent they have discharged. 

There are some considerations that may be worth recording. 

First: The secondary school area is rapidly expanding in 
numbers. Secondary education seems likely to become very 
soon as nearly universal as elementary education has been. 
This is certainly true if we are to include, as we should, con- 
tinuation and vocational schools along with such newer and 
probably permanent educational plans as are included in the 
C.C.C. Moreover, there are clear enough indications that the 
junior high school will be influenced in its organization and 
method more from the high school above than from the ele- 
mentary school below. It is not improbable that the junior 
college will tend to perpetuate the general ideals of the high 
schools nearly as much as to anticipate those of the college. 
After allowing for all possible margins, there will be many 
millions of America youth who are to be taught each year by 
those who, though presenting many specializations, will all 
be faced with a common situation, that of youth in its “‘teens.” 

Second: With this nearly universal secondary schooling, it 
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will be harder to hold secondary education to the central core 
or theme that for so long has determined the programs of 
our high schools. The pressures that have brought to the 
level of secondary education all types of youth and will keep 
in some kind of secondary school the very widest range of 
individual capacity and talent will force teacher interest far 
out of the bounds of subject matter material and into a study 
of live situations both individual and social. 

Third: The feeling is growing among the people with over- 
whelming force that education is far more than a matter of 
knowledge, that it has a major concern with character and be- 
havior. We have claimed that education implies a faith in 
the improvability of persons. Education thus concerned must 
deal with traits of personality, with mental processes, with 
physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual growth, More- 
over, we know that people at different stages of development 
undergo great changes not only in their environment, but in 
their susceptibility to the influence of that environment. We 
also know that these “teen” years are certainly not the least 
significant. Powerful forces, both personal and social, are at 
work at this time. ‘Teachers whose preparation is limited to 
studies of certain subjects, teachers who have had no chance 
to learn of the physiological and psychical reactions that occur 
at this stage, teachers whose thought has been given little, or 
not at all, to the profoundly important changes of social cur- 
rents, such teachers will be found ill-equipped to serve our 
modern schools. 

Fourth: It is not a correct assumption that knowledge se- 
cured by study on the college level can be transferred in similar 
terms or by like treatment to the high school level. The 
transfer can be successfully made only when the teacher under- 
stands the conditions present in the class he teaches. 

One of the needs of education is to find the way in which 
knowledge held by the experts can be transferred to safe and 
efficient application by the laity. Only the other day a physi- 
cian was quoted as saying if the knowldege now revealed 
through research in medicine could be intelligently applied 
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among the people that certain ailments now taking heavy toll 
would almost at once be very greatly reduced in their destruc- 
tive results. Granting something to the obstinacy of humans 
to follow the better way when they clearly see it, yet it is 
clear that there is often .conspicuous failure to interpret for 
common use certain proven and known facts. 

Let us go to the field of elementary education for illustra- 
tions of the point I am anxious to make. At about the time 
state normal schools were established there were those in- 
terested in the natural sciences who were able through these 
young schools to set up new methods and approaches. Guyot 
in geography, and Agassiz in natural science profoundly in- 
fluenced education because they suggested and demonstrated 
the ways in which these fields, hitherto largely pre-empted by 
and for scholars, could be opened to the enjoyment and profit 
of even immature minds. Or take the field of psychology. 
James made perhaps the most effective contribution that has 
been made in that field through the simple and direct way in 
which he put into the minds of teachers, mostly those of ele- 
mentary schools, the fundamental principles of his science. 
The methods of teaching from kindergarten to high school 
have been radically influenced because teacher training insti- 
tutions were made the mediums for translating the results of 
research and study in higher institutions into terms intelligible 
for understanding and practicable for application in schools 
of a much lower level. 

Turn now to an urgent need of high schools today. There 
is almost universal demand that the social sciences be taught 
in our high schools. Everywhere teachers, citizens, and par- 
ents are saying that our boys and girls are coming out of the 
high schools with no adequate understanding, perhaps with no 
understanding at all, of political science and political economy. 
Perhaps it is in a futile gesture of despair as to whether our 
youth can really understand such matters that adults order by 
law, pledges, oaths, and symbolic gestures in the hope that 
emotion will supply a need that intelligence fails to meet. 

Secondary education is today calling for some college 
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Guyot, James, or Agassiz who will bring down and interpret 
on the high school level the fundamental principles at least of 
the social sciences. The same holds true of the entire sec- 
ondary curriculum. What I am trying to say is that you who 
are anxious to have the liberal arts colleges continue to serve 
as centers of training for secondary school teachers must not 
expect to hold your ground if you send out persons with di- 
plomas of scholarship achievement alone. There must go 
with those diplomas abilities to meet high school students on 
the level of their needs and understanding. 

The paramount interest in the entire situation is that of the 
public in having good schools. 

Every other measure of the worth of a school system, or 
all others taken together, are subordinate to this one, namely, 
the quality of the teaching force. Continued increase of efh- 
eiency of teaching is the best and probably the only guarantee 
of continued progress in American education. Neither institu- 
tional existence nor institutional aggrandizement has any im- 
portant place in the picture. If the desired result of better 
teaching can be had only in normal schools and teachers col- 
leges, then to such schools should the task be assigned. If the 
liberal arts colleges can produce for our schools, even the 
elementary schools, better teachers than we can otherwise get, 
then the public interest would be served by transferring to 
such colleges the entire function. If broader basic education 
is needed with professional training at the end, then that is 
the direction in which we must move. To such questions no 
one can make answer now, nor perhaps can answer be given 
for a long time. It is not too early, however, at least to raise 
these questions which are so thoroughly significant to the con- 
tinued progress of our American schools. 

As I conclude this paper I realize that pressing on your 
attention are numerous issues which are either not mentioned 
here at all or are only implied. The education of persons 
who are to serve in the schools as specialists, the selection and 
training of members of faculties, the teachers of teachers, the 
development of better in-service education, the substitution of 
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the means of professional measurements for the mechanical 
means now Often used, the place of observation and practice, 
the prudent financing of teacher education,—all these and 
other problems await solution. The points that I have tried 
to make are these: First, that the education of teachers on all 
levels must pay greater heed to the numerous factors and 
agencies that have mutual responsibilities. Second, that in 
the education of teachers for the elementary schools, the op- 
portunity is now present to widen professional horizons with- 
out any sacrifice of efficiency of method. Third, that there is 
a clear challenge to all institutions that are interested in the 
education of secondary teachers to grapple with a problem that 
may well prove to be the most interesting one of the next few 
decades, namely, a more effective service for that vast and, in 
some of its parts, new field of post-elementary education. 

Payson SMITH, 

The American Council on Education 





A New Conception of Intelligence 


VERYONE of us judges daily the intelligence of other 

people and occasionally we even estimate our own. It 

is a touchy matter, for we would rather have our in- 
tegrity put to question than our intelligence, and yet the fact 
is no doubt generally acknowledged that intellectual endow- 
ment is unevenly distributed in the population, that some men 
are brighter than others. Let us more precisely define what 
we have in mind when we rate intelligence. 

The current conception of intelligence is reflected in ordi- 
nary informal and conversational estimates about this trait. 
In an employment interview a boy is judged bright if he an- 
swers the interviewer promptly, if he has a wide range of 
information and a large number of skills, if he understands 
instructions for a new task and the implications of new ideas 
or new ways of doing something. If he succeeds in solving 
a problem, his intelligence is favorably regarded. He scores 
even better if he formulates a problem which has not yet 
been explicitly stated and if he offers a solution to some desir- 
able end. The most generally accepted indicator of intelli- 
gence is the ability to do rapidly some type of mental work 
that people generally find troublesome and slow. 

Some informal ways of estimating intelligence have well- 
known defects. An interviewer is likely to develop pet ques- 
tions which he regards as crucial and decisive. He is likely 
to ride his hobbies and he may favor unwittingly mental types 
similar to his own. Even if he remains objective in his atti- 
tude, he may not know actually, for example, how often 
fifteen-year-old boys would succeed in solving a problem that 
he regards as diagnostic. A formal estimate is called an in- 
telligence test, and its chief purpose is to eliminate idiosyn- 
cracies of individual judgment and to substitute objective and 
experimentally established procedures. 

The wide dispersion of activities generally acknowledged 
to be indices of mental endowment raises the question 
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whether all are indicative of a single intellectual ability. This 
is an old psychological problem which has been the subject of 
much controversy. Some psychologists have held the view 
that all intellectual activities have in common an important 
factor which is the essential element of intelligence and that 
this factor is supplemented by numerous specialized abilities 
of narrower range. This is the interpretation associated with 
the British psychologist, Spearman. Other psychologists have 
been convinced that no central intellective ability exists and 
that intelligent adjustments are mediated by a large number 
of elementary abilities. 

The practical situation of estimating a child’s general men- 
tal endowment has been in large part unaffected by the two 
opposing extremes of theoretical interpretation because either 
accounts for the well-known fact that favorable mental abili- 
ties are positively associated. If a child is superior in one 
task that may be called intellectual, he is quite likely also to 
excel in other intellectual tasks of entirely different external 
appearance. Occasionally, however, a student finds himself 
well able to achieve in one field and not at all in another, and 
such exceptions are of considerable interest when they are 
found because they indicate that intellectual endowment is 
probably a composite of elements. Unless the differences are 
attributed solely to cultivated interests it seems plausible to 
infer that these exceptional cases illustrate the presence or 
absence of some elementary abilities that are crucial in differ- 
ent types of intellectual work. 

The single total index of mental endowment most com- 
monly used for children is the so-called mental age. A mental 
age of eight, for example, means simply the average per- 
formance of eight-year-old children. Average test perform- 
ance increases with age, and all intelligence tests have the 
characteristic that the yearly increments in performance be- 
come small and vanish in the teens. The interpretation is 
that maturity has then been attained in the function sampled 
by the test. A person whose test intelligence is higher than 
the average for the adult population cannot be assigned any 
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mental age because there is no age for which his perfomance 
is the average. Unfortunately it is a common practice to 
assign arbitrary mental ages to those performances that ex- 
ceed the adult average, but such mental ages have no mean- 
ing and no logical basis. For young children between the 
ages of five and ten or twelve, and also for the lower half of 
the adult population, mental age designations are meaningful. 
However, the usefulness of an intelligence test is entirely in- 
dependent of the mental-age interpretation of test perform- 
ances. 

In estimating the mental endowment of a child it is desir- 
able to use an index which remains constant as long as his 
position in relation to other children of his own age remains 
unaltered. The simplest and most easily interpreted index for 
this purpose is percentile rank. If a child has a percentile 
rank of 80, he exceeds four-fifths of the children of his own 
age in general test intelligence, and he is exceeded by one- 
fifth of them. 

A less satisfactory but very commonly used index is the in- 
telligence quotient, or I.Q. It is defined as the ratio of mental 
age to chronological age. For the lower ages this ratio is 
fairly stable, but it has two logical defects. The numerator 
of this fraction is indeterminate for that half of the adult 
population which scores above the average. Since all adults 
are growing older all the time, the denominator increases 
while the numerator either stays constant or is non-existent. 
Taken literally, it would follow that the intelligence quotients 
of adults would decrease every year beyond fifteen or sixteen. 
That does not agree with common sense and it would defeat 
the purpose of the intelligence quotient which is intended to 
be an index of mental endowment that is independent of age. 
The remedy has been merely to stop counting age at sixteen, 
and this crude procedure has given a roughly stable index. 

While the complex known as intelligence is very useful in 
differentiating those who are generally bright and those who 
are less endowed, it is of great practical and scientific import- 
ance to isolate those elements of intelligence which are in 
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some fundamental sense primary. Common experience sup- 
ports the view that such differentiable types exist and that 
mental endowment cannot be adequately described in terms 
of a single index. This problem has been the subject of specu- 
lation for centuries, and every writer has been at liberty to set 
up his own classification and to argue for its acceptance. A 
scientific treatment, on the other hand, demands that the 
elements of intelligence be demonstrated by objective experi- 
mental methods. 

The nature of the problem of isolating the primary ele- 
ments of intelligence will be illustrated by two examples. It is 
a rather common observation about people that some are 
good visualizers and that others are not visually minded. 
Here is a case of mental differentiation independent of any 
estimate of intelligence because it is generally assumed that 
a man may be of superior mental endowment with or without 
visualizing ability. If this problem is to be investigated ex- 
perimentally, it is desirable to formulate more precisely what 
visualizing may involve. Is it, for example, the ability to 
memorize detail of a design on a flat surface or is it the 
ability to foresee readily how the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle 
will fit together before they have been picked up? Perhaps 
these two abilities are mediated by the same faculty so that 
a person who excels in one of them also excels in the other. 
And is this sort of visualizing the same ability as that re- 
quired to imagine solid objects as they would look from dif- 
ferent angles, and the ways in which they might fit together? 
And is this the same as the ability required to imagine move- 
ment of solid objects as in machine design? Reasoning abil- 
ity may be similarly examined. Is reasoning a single funda- 
mental ability that can operate, as it were, on an indefinite 
variety of things, or is it so highly specific that there is a 
separate reasoning ability for every possible thing that we 
may reason about? The truth is probably between these ex- 
tremes, but just how specific are the abilities to reason? How 
many reasoning abilities are there and just what is each one 
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of them like? These are but two examples of the psychologi- 
cal problem of isolating the primary abilities. 

The answers to these problems of the dimensionality of 
mental endowment can be attained scientifically instead of by 
speculation. During the last few years the multiple factor 
methods have been developed primarily for the solution of 
this psychological problem, but these methods constitute an 
analytical tool that is applicable generally in the biological 
and social sciences. A detailed exposition of these methods 
necessarily involves mathematical treatment that would not 
be of interest to the general reader, but it is possible to de- 
scribe some of the logical foundations on which the factorial 
methods are built. 

The multiple factor analysis of mental endowment starts 
with the assumption that if several tasks require the same 
primary abilities for an effective performance, then the abili- 
ties of an individual will not be differentiated by these tasks. 
On the other hand, if several tasks require different funda- 
mental abilities, it should be possible to differentiate people’s 
abilities by performances on different tasks. The fact that 
people use different fundamental abilities for the same objec- 
tive performance is considered explicitly in the analysis. 

As a first approximation it is assumed in factorial analysis 
that a person’s objective performance in a test can be re- 
garded as a sum of the contributions of his several abilities. 
Some of these abilities may be rather heavily weighted in a 
particular test, while others may have only slight weight or 
be entirely absent. Fer example, a performance in arithmet- 
ical work may be regarded as a sum of the contributions of 
several fundamental abilities. These might be number facility, 
ability to reason, mental speed, and so on. These abilities 
might enter into the arithmetical problems with different 
weights because some of the abilities might be more essential 
than others. Still other factors, such as ability to rhyme or 
word fluency or memory, might be entirely absent in the arith- 
metical task. The factorial constitution of different tasks 
would be expected to vary from one task to another. 
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Scientific work that has been in progress for the past four 
years has revealed seven primary mental abilities. It is too 
early as yet to make any definite prediction as to how many 
abilities will eventually exhaust the field of mental endowment, 
but they are not likely to be so numerous as sometimes sup- 
posed. While future investigation will refine considerably 
our present ideas about each of the primary abilities, it is 
possible already to describe the general characteristics of seven 
of them. The present list of seven primary factors were 
isolated by the application of factor analysis to the records of 
240 college students who volunteered fifteen hours of work in 
taking fifty-six psychological tests. The students seemed to 
enjoy the tests which were composed of a wide variety of 
verbal, visual, and numerical material. 

One of the most conspicuous primary abilities that appeared 
in these experiments was number facility. This primary factor 
is entirely restricted to numerical thinking and it is present in 
the highest amount in simple numerical speed tests. It is less 
conspicuous in those numerical tests which involve reasoning 
or formulation of a problem in quantitative terms. The 
appearance of number facility as a primary factor in intelli- 
gence is not surprising in view of the common observation 
that many otherwise intelligent individuals seem to have a 
mental blind spot in dealing with numbers. This finding is also 
consistent with the fact that occasionally an individual who is 
generally retarded mentally possesses number talent. 

Another primary ability conspicuous in these experiments is 
word fluency. This ability is prominent in those tests in which 
the subject is asked to supply words in given context. A test 
of anagrams has a large component of this ability. In one 
of the best tests for this factor the student is asked to write 
as many words as he can think of that begin with a specified 
letter and end in another specified letter. Some people do this 
task readily, while others can think of only two or three 
words. Another similar task is to write as many words as 
possible that have the same general meaning as some given 
word. It is of considerable psychological interest that all the 
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tests that signify this primary ability are limited to the recall 
of words and that none of the tests high in this factor involve 
sustained verbal reasoning. Discovery of this factor raises 
the interesting possibility that some forms of aphasia involve 
this mental primary and that it may be responsible for the 
curious experimental findings about the mental restrictions of 
some aphasics. The appearance of word fluency as a primary 
ability raises the question whether popular slang has antedated 
the discovery of this factor in the description of some people 
as endowed with the “gift of gab.” 

The visual material in these experiments was adequate for 
the isolation of a primary ability of visualizing. As far as 
can be determined at present this factor includes the visualiz- 
ing of solid objects as well as flat space. Again there seems 
to be experimental justification for describing some people as 
visually minded. Sir Francis Galton made some simple 
descriptive experiments with such a hypothesis over fifty years 
ago. 

A distinct memory factor was revealed in the analysis. The 
memory tests were varied in content so as to involve memory 
for names, for words, for numbers, and tests were included 
in order to ascertain whether recognition memory among dis- 
tractors would reveal several memory factors. The conclusion 
seems warranted that a person can be described as having a 
good memory in general without specification as to what he 
can remember well. However, the memory factor must be 
examined by experimental studies devoted to this particular 
field before its generality becomes a certainty. This much is 
now known, however, that memory is distinct from other 
mental abilities. Again, these experimental findings agree 
with the common observation that people of superior intellect 
sometimes reveal surprisingly poor memory and that people 
who are endowed with this ability are not always regarded as 
equally superior in other mental powers. 

One of the seven primary abilities has been called percep- 
tual speed. It is prominent in those tests in which the subject. 
is asked to identify something quickly when it is mixed with 
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other perceptual material. In one of these tests the subject 
is shown a figure with some detail of design. He is also shown 
five others that differ but slightly and he is asked to pick out 
the design that is an exact duplicate of the given design. This 
is the ability that enables some people to scan a page of names 
or numbers to find a particular item quickly while others must 
examine each item separately. This ability is now being 
experimentally studied with further tests to refine its char- 
acterization. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the primary abilities that 
have appeared in these experiments is one that has been 
named induction. It is involved in several tasks which have in 
common the characteristic that the subject must discover some 
principle or rule that governs the material. One of these 
tests was devised by Spearman as a test of the general intel- 
lective factor which he has denoted “g.’’ In this test the 
subject must discover for himself in what way two groups of 
figures are different. One of the groups may be lines convex 
to a straight line whereas the other group may be lines con- 
cave to adjacent straight lines. Each pair of groups offers a 
new principle of differentiation for the subject to discover. 
In another test the subject is to discover the rule in a set of 
numbers such as 1—-2-4—7-11-16-22—-—--—. In this case the 
successive differences are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc. For each series of 
numbers a new rule must be discovered. Since all the tests 
containing the factor have this inductive character, there 
seems justification for naming the primary ability induction. 
This is an unexpected differentiation in reasoning abilities since 
it indicates that some people may be superior in deductive 
thinking without being superior in inductive thinking. This 
primary ability is close to the general intellective ability which 
has been postulated by Spearman, and it may eventually turn 
out to be essentially the same factor. The single-factor hy- 
pothesis of Spearman makes the assumption that all activities 
that may be called intellectual involve this central factor, but 
such is not our finding. The ability to name opposites and 
synonyms is generally regarded as an index of general intel- 
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ligence, but these activities have no inductive component in 
our analysis. Further experimentation with tests for this 
primary factor should reveal whether originality and inven- 
tiveness are involved. 

Another primary ability has been named verbal reasoning. 
It is exemplified by tests of verbal analogies and tests in which 
the subject is asked to match proverbs which have the same 
moral or quotations which have the same meaning, and to 
make numerical estimates which require deductive reasoning. 
This primary ability might be called verbal relations or deduc- 
tion. It is of psychological interest that it separates from 
the word-fluency factor and hence the experiments have 
demonstrated at least two distinct verbal abilities, one of 
which is concerned with word fluency and the other with 
deductive reasoning. 

The practical result of these findings is that individuals can 
be appraised as regards each of the primary mental abilities. 
Instead of describing a child or an adult by means of a single 
index of intelligence, the description will be in terms of at 
least seven indices which can be graphically represented on a 
diagram in a sort of profile. The ups and downs on an 
individual’s mental profile show the primary abilities in which 
he is gifted and the abilities in which he is not gifted. Such 
a description is in line with common observation about people 
according to which they differ not only as to a single average 
mental level but also in the diversity of individual talent. 

In vocational and educational guidance the mental profiles 
will play an important role. Children may be divided into 
separate groups in the schools in accordance with their mental 
profiles and taught to read, for example, by methods that are 
appropriate to their respective imagery types. An engineering 
student who is relatively deficient in visualizing will be warned 
beforehand of his difficulty with descriptive geometry. The 
medical student who is relatively low in memory will know 
beforehand that he will have to give special effort in learning 
anatomy. Unsuspected talent might be discovered by rating 
people on each primary element of intelligence. 
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One of the most fundamental educational problems is to 
determine to what extent these primary abilities are native 
and to what extent they can be trained. If it should be found 
that some abilities can be trained, school curricula might be 
fundamentally altered. It will be of great social interest to 
ascertain which abilities are determined by inheritance. 

Since the primary mental abilities have so recently been 
isolated, there must be several years of intensive research 
before the appropriate tests can be made generally available 
in the schools and for all ages. Further experimental studies 
must also be made in refining our conception of the primary 
abilities. Intelligence may eventually be described in terms of 
many more primary factors than are now known, but studies 
in this field should be somewhat easier in the future because 
they may be oriented to the landmarks that have already been 
found by the factorial methods. 


L. L. THURSTONE, 
University of Chicago 





The Care and Education of American 
Youth 


NDER the fine auspices of this Council, and by virtue 
U of generous support by the General Education Board, 
there was created the American Youth Commission. 
This Commission was the result of a year’s study by a special 
committee of the Council, and it was created in recognition 
of the fact that our society was facing a major crisis in the 


care and education of our youth. It called attention to the 
fact that— 


. . recent social and economic changes in the United States 
have given rise to difficulties in the care and education of young 
people with which existing institutions are quite unprepared 
to deal adequately. The changes not only have greatly inten- 
sified the problems which confront the schools, but also have 
created an urgent need of protection and further education for 
millions of youth whom the schools are not now reaching. 


Without some provision for basic planning to meet this situa- 
tion, there is serious danger that present conditions may con- 
stitute a threat to the national welfare. 


The committee which drew the plans for this Commission 
recognized that the problem was of such character as to re- 
quire a special Commission of outstanding American citizens, 
and that, at least, a five-year period of study would be neces- 
sary in order to make an adequate and effective attack upon 
the problem. The committee realized further that the work 
of the Commission should be comprehensive in scope. We 
were, therefore, commissioned ‘‘to develop a comprehensive 
plan for the care and education of American Youth.” We 
were also instructed to “endeavor to integrate contributions 
that have been made or are being made for the solution of 
this problem, and to stimulate new contributions in fields 
hitherto unexplored and to encourage translation of the best 
that is known into practice on a nation-wide scale.”” We were 
instructed to take account of the needs of all young people, 
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whether they are reached by existing social agencies or not, 
who are approximately 12 years of age and upward. The 
Committee indicated further that the problems to be dealt 
with in the care and education of youth suggest the desir- 
ability of a four-fold undertaking: 


1. A comprehensive analysis of the characteristics of youth, 
and an evaluation of the influences to which they are subject; 

2. The continuous study of commonly accepted goals in the 
care and education of American youth, for the purpose of 
determining the adequacy of these goals in relation to present 
social, economic, and political trends; 

3. The investigation of agencies concerned with care and 
education, and the eventual recommendation of procedures 
which seem to influence young people most effectively ; and 

4. The systematic popularization and promotion of desir- 
able plans of action through conferences, publications and 
demonstrations of promising procedures. 


The Commission was organized and held its first meeting 
on September 16, 1935. At that meeting a director was ap- 
pointed and a general discussion of the problem followed. The 
director was instructed to acquire whatever staff was neces- 
sary and to begin a general orientation of the problem. It 
was felt that in the early stages of its work the Commission 
should deal with two major problems. The primary task was 
that of definition. The present crisis represents such an 
interplay of social forces, and these forces have been changing 
so rapidly in recent years that our knowledge of them is very 
inadequate. The second major task is the necessity for mak- 
ing a rather comprehensive and critical evaluation of the con- 
tributions which the various agencies working with and for 
youth are making to the problem; to discover the strengths 
and weaknesses of these services to youth; and to discover the 
areas of youth needs which are not being met by any agency. 

In pursuance of these objectives the staff began immedi- 
ately to make a preliminary inventory of the characteristics of 
youth, and the attempt was made to identify and to isolate 
the major problems of youth into approximately eight major 
areas. From a hurried canvass of the sources of data that 
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were available, and from a review of significant researches, 
we have attempted an analysis and description of the needs 
of youth into these major areas. This preliminary analysis 
was mimeographed and presented to the Commission at its 
second meeting on January 9 and 10, 1936. This analysis 
has proved very useful, and the demand for it from all sec- 
tions of the country has been so great that we have been able 
to supply only a fraction of the copies asked for. 

This analysis will continue throughout the life of our Com- 
mission and we shall be refining and checking these data con- 
stantly. In this connection we had hoped to cooperate with 
the National Youth Administration and the United States Of- 
fice of Education in making a youth census on a nation-wide 
scale that would give us a comprehensive picture of the charac- 
teristics of youth. Due to certain governmental problems 
which have seemed unavoidable and insurmountable, it has not 
been possible to conduct this census this year. We are, how- 
ever, continuing to accumulate all the pertinent data available, 
and when political conditions are more favorable it may still be 
possible to make a census of American youth. We feel that 
such a census is indispensable to an adequate understanding 
of our youth problem, and that only the federal government 
has the organization and facilities to make such a census on 
the scale desired. 

In studying the characteristics of youth we are cooperating 
with the National Resources Committee by supplying them a 
member of our staff for this spring quarter. Dr. Newton 
Edwards of the University of Chicago is conducting this phase 
of the work for us. The objectives of this study are: 


1. To locate and classify the youth population of the coun- 
try on a “spot map” ; 

2. To study this distribution of the youth population in 
relation to other factors, such as the economic index, and 
other environmental influences. 


This idea of dividing the problem into major areas, such 
as health, social and economic security, education, seems to 
be a fundamental approach and to offer the most fruitful 
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results. The major reason for this attack upon the problem is 
that most, if not all, of the agencies working with and for 
youth are now organized upon that basis; researches have 
been made and are being made on that basis; and experimenta- 
tion has also been proceeding along these lines. 

This vertical organization of the agencies working for 
youth is, however, the cause of many of our present difficul- 
ties. It is the basis for much of the problem of the overlap- 
ping and conflict of functions. It has resulted in a large 
measure of departmentalization of the functions of society, 
and of the services to youth. In some respects this depart- 
mentalization of functions and services has all but neutralized 
the efforts of various organizations and institutions of society, 
and in other respects there is direct conflict and interference. 
The teaching of religion is a good case in point. The situa- 
tion is such in this area that the home, the school, and the 
church cannot cooperate in providing religious instruction for 
youth. The school is held responsible for the teaching and 
development of character and good citizenship, but it is often 
paralyzed and thwarted in its efforts by other organizations 
which through the exertion of political pressure make. it im- 
possible for the schools to teach character and citizenship 
effectively. 

We are faced, therefore, with the problem of effecting a 
unified and a coordinated approach in ministering to the needs 
of youth. The health needs of youth are urgent. It is likely 
that from 50 to 75 per cent of the youth of America are not 
getting anything like adequate health services. Even in the 
halcyon days of 1929 more than 50 per cent of the youth of 
America were living in homes in which the income was less 
than $1,500 per year. Forty per cent of the youth of high 
school age never enroll in high school. And of those who 
enroll, approximately 50 per cent remain until graduation. 
Furthermore, of those enrolled, we have evidence that our 
curricula are ill-suited to at least 60 per cent of them. Whose 
function is it to meet these needs of youth? Certainly it is a 
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divided responsibility. But how can we effect the most effec- 
tive organization for supplying these needs of youth? 

The answer which we propose to make to these questions 
involves several points. After having determined the major 
needs of youth, and in our attempt to find solutions for them, 
we plan first of all to raise the question of the function of our 
public secondary schools with regard to a possible solution 
of these needs. This approach is made primarily upon two 
major assumptions: 


(a) Whatever is done in a large way to solve the problems 
of youth must be done largely by public funds (taxation). 

(b) We already have this large system of public secondary 
education which the people of the country are conditioned to 
support, and it is our feeling, therefore, that we should deter- 
mine in so far as possible what, if any, additional responsibili- 
ties our schools should assume for the new needs of youth 
which have arisen. 


We feel that the entire philosophy and function of the sec- 
ondary school in America should be thoroughly and carefully 


re-studied. Therefore, the next meeting of the Commission, 
May 4 and 5, will be devoted almost exclusively to a consid- 
eration of this aspect of the problem. In preparation for 
this discussion, the Commission employed the services of Dr. 
Harl R. Douglass, professor of Secondary Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, for the past winter quarter, and had 
him prepare a report in which he reviewed the problems of 
secondary education in the United States, and has made 
recommendations to the Commission for needed adjustments 
in this field. The Commission will also have the benefit of the 
Report of Dr. Thomas Briggs’ Committee on the Issues of 
Secondary Education, as well as other pertinent materials. 
The next step in our procedure is to make a careful study 
and evaluation of the programs and experiments in each of the 
major areas of our youth problem. It is our hope here that 
we may be able to give considerable impetus to successful pro- 
grams in each of these areas by calling their successes to the 
attention of the public generally and by encouraging the trans- 
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lation of these successful procedures into practice on a wider 
scale. 

In our efforts to evaluate the contributions of the various 
agencies working for youth, it is our purpose to approach this 
problem from a critical evaluation of how the needs of youth 
are being met on various levels. To carry out this objective, 
it is our purpose to sink sample shafts into the problem at 
various levels. It is our purpose, for example, to make a com- 
prehensive study of how the needs of youth are being met in 
a given state. For this purpose we have chosen the state of 
Maryland. The General Education Board has already re- 
leased the funds for this study and it is now in progress. We 
have in mind at least three major objectives in such a study: 


(1) To make an intensive study of the characteristics of 
the youth of Maryland and their needs. 

(2) To discover how these needs are being served by the 
various agencies and institutions of the state. 

(3) To secure information upon which it may be possible 
to recommend a better program for youth in that state. 


It is our purpose also to make a similar study in a middle- 
size city of approximately 250,000 to 300,000 population. 
For this study we have chosen the city of Dallas, Texas, and 
the General Education Board has released sufficient funds for 
this study. It will be initiated in the very near future. 

Our plans are to make a similar study in a smaller city of 
approximately 20,000 to 30,000 population, and for this study 
we have selected Muncie, Indiana. Muncie was chosen for 
several reasons, but primarily because of the fine sociological 
survey which was made some time ago by Professor and Mrs. 
Lynd. 

It is our purpose also to make a fourth study in this area 
by using a county which will include a number of small towns 
and villages with considerable rural territory. 

In seeking to find solutions for the problems of youth, our 
Commission is instructed to make use of any and all tech- 
niques available. It has been understood from the beginning 
that the Commission would not be limited to research and 
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investigation, but that it might resort to demonstrations and 
experiments if and when in its judgment these techniques seem 
desirable. The Commission has not yet fully clarified its pur- 
pose with regard to demonstrations and experiments. It is 
conceivable that the Commission will desire to use experi- 
mental techniques in some cases in order to secure data on 
some problems which cannot be made available in any other 
way. It seems reasonably clear, however, that the Commis- 
sion will not resort to technique of this sort unless it is first 
of all convinced that the experiments are not being carried 
on or cannot be carried on adequately by some other agency 
or institution. Furthermore, we feel that it should not go into 
an experimental situation unless the situation is such that the 
Commission could have complete control of the experiment. 
In regard to demonstrations, it seems questionable whether 
the Commission itself should attempt anything of this char- 
acter. It is most likely that the Commission will confine its 
efforts to the encouragement and stimulation of other agencies 
to try out desirable techniques and procedures. 

In addition to the studies which I have already indicated, 
there are certain additional problems that we are commis- 
sioned to investigate. Among these are: 


1. An analysis of the various plans of vocational education 
in common use, with particular attention to part-time voca- 
tional education in cooperation with industry and an intensive 
survey of full and part-time vocational opportunities open to 
young people. Such a study should result in tentative plans 
for the improvement of vocational education and guidance 
and should probably include experimental demonstrations of 
such plans. 

2. A survey of the Civilian Conservation Corps camps with 
two major objectives in mind: 

(a) To make a comprehensive study of the characteristics 
of youth in the Civilian Conservation Corps camps in order to 
determine the efficiencies and deficiencies of the society from 
which they came. 

(b) To make a critical evaluation of the results of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps for the purpose of deter- 
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mining whether or not they should have a permanent place 
among our social institutions. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps has been in existence for 
nearly three years, and approximately a million and a half 
young men between the ages of 17 and 28 have had experience 
in the camps. The young men who have enrolled in the C.C.C. 
are representative of a large body if youth in the United 
States who have had only limited educational, social, and occu- 
pational opportunities, and a study of their characteristics will 
undoubtedly shed light on the youth problem in general. The 
proposed study of the camps also will undoubtedly play some 
part in determining the value and unique contribution of the 
C.C.C. camp as an agency for the care and education of youth. 
If it should eventuate that the C.C.C. camps have peculiar and 
unusual merits, then this study will assist the federal govern- 
ment in deciding whether or not these enterprises should be 
permanent. If, on the other hand, it should be decided that 
the camps should not be set up on a permanent basis, this 
evaluation of them will be available for the use of states, 
municipalities, and private organizations should they wish to 
organize camps for youth. 

3. An intensive and systematic investigation of secondary 
and general education in rural areas; the problems occasioned 
by limited enrollments in secondary schools; an inquiry relat- 
ing to size of secondary schools, including an appraisal of 
means of penetrating to the individual pupil, whatever the size 
of the school, and experimental evaluation of newly developed 
methods of improving the instructional programs of small 
schools through the use of such devices as correspondence 
instruction, the employment of circuit teachers in special fields, 
and supervisory organization operative over groups of schools. 
The work of the Commission in this area will also include a 
consideration of the possibilities of developing new types of 
schools to meet rural needs. Among these will be a con- 
sideration of the folk-schools. 

4. The Commission is also instructed to make a special 
study of the needs of Negro youth. They constitute our largest 
minority population and represent an area of great need. It 
is among Negroes in the Southern States particularly that we 
approach nearest to failure in providing secondary education 
for all youth of secondary school age. It is estimated that 
there are at least 900,000 Negro youth of high school age not 
in school. In some states not more than 5 per cent of the 
Negro population of high school age are actually enrolled in 
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high school. In at least seven states the percentage is below 
10, and in the state where it is highest it is only 48.9 per cent. 
Other needs among Negro youth are equally as urgent. 

5. We are trying to develop a study of the influences to 
which youth are subjected, and a critical evaluation of these 
influences upon the character and citizenship of our youth. We 
have in mind to take into consideration at least the following 
purposes: 

(a) To make a comprehensive analysis of the environ- 
mental influences to which American youth are subjected. 

(b) To explore the whole concept of the sociological 
“group” or “unit” and its influences upon the youth of Amer- 
ica. We need to know specifically what societal processes and 
conditions affect the “group” and what may be done to con- 
trol and direct these forces. We need also to examine our 
whole set of educational and youth objectives in terms of the 
“group” or environmental influences. 

(c) To make a critical and comprehensive evaluation of 
the influence of these “group” or environmental factors upon 
character and citizenship. 

(d) Asa part of this program, we are considering the pos- 
sibility of encouraging ten or more communities of varying 
size and character to set up demonstrations to see what can 
be done to “condition” environments which will produce de- 
sired character and citizenship values. We are convinced that 
the development of techniques for communities to solve their 
own problems is probably one of the greatest contributions 
that our Commission can make. 

(e) We also want the study to evaluate the results of sev- 
eral significant experiments which are now being conducted in 
several centers in the United States. For example, in Jersey 
City, New Jersey, the Jersey City Board of Education has 
established a coordinated child welfare unit known as the 
Bureau of Special Service under the direction of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. This organization has been established 
to handle all cases of maladjustment found by the school au- 
thorities or police officials in the city. In this program there 
is a well-developed correlation of schools, police, recreational 
centers, and health clinics. In the time it has been in opera- 
tion it has reported outstanding achievements, particularly in 
reducing juvenile delinquency and crime. 

We have in mind also that this study should give a great 
deal of consideration to an analysis of the causes of crime, 
particularly among youth. There seems to be no more im- 
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portant problem before the American public today than that 
of the relation of youth to crime. It is a matter of genuine 
concern that more than half of the arrests made for the year 
1935 were of youth under 29 years of age. 

6. We have been considering for some time the desirability 
of making a rather comprehensive study of the attitudes of 
American youth. Our purpose in this investigation would be 
to study a sufficiently representative sample of American youth 
between the ages of 16 and 25 to discover their basic social 
attitudes and their implications for education, character edu- 
cation, and citizenship training. We want to know what this 
depression has done to youth. We know it has brought frus- 
tration and despair to millions, some of whom are already 
passing from youth into maturity. From studies which have 
been made, it has been found that 70 per cent of those studied 
stated that their educational careers have been curtailed by the 
depression; and 58 per cent said the depression had brought 
them enforced idleness. We know also that a serious aspect 
of this unemployment situation is that of youth’s lack of 
desire for work. When one has been without a job for many 
months, even years, the ambition to secure a position gradu- 
ally wanes. We want to know, therefore, how all of this is 
affecting the attitudes of youth. So much is being said about 
youth and so much attention is being concentrated upon them 
that there is a real danger that youth themselves will become 
too self-conscious and think of themselves too much as a class. 
They might well become a powerful pressure group with 
powerful political influence as they have in other countries if 
the right type of leadership should emerge. It should be said 
to the credit of our youth that so far they have shown no real 
disposition to pursue such a course. In the main their atti- 
tudes are quite wholesome. In some of the studies of the atti- 
tudes of youth the following facts are revealed: In a large 
study made of youth in Houston, Texas, for example, the 
interviewers in the survey rated the attitudes of their respon- 
dents on a four-point scale, and on the basis of this rating it 
was found that about one-half of one per cent were classified 
as having an antagonistic attitude toward society; 10 per cent 
were indifferent; 70 per cent were favorable; and 20 per cent 
were enthusiastic in their outlook. Comparable results were 
obtained from the rating of attitudes toward planning for the 
future. Fewer than 2 per cent were classed as despondent; 
6 per cent as resigned; 58 per cent as making the best of it; 
and 34 per cent as optimistic. In a similar survey in Indian- 
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apolis, Indiana, in which interviewers were instructed to char- 
acterize briefly the person’s attitude toward his present situa- 
tion, it was disclosed that by dividing the answers into five 
classes 44 per cent were satisfied; 6 per cent were indifferent; 
30 per cent restless; less than one per cent were radical; and 
20 per cent were hopeful. From this brief citation of factual 
information, I think it is reasonable to conclude that our youth 
are keeping their bearings remarkably well. In fact, it is 
rather phenomenal that our youth are not more antagonistic 
and radical in their attitudes than they are. The fact in this 
connection, however, which we need to keep clearly in mind is 
that we cannot expect these favorable attitudes on the part 
of our youth to continue indefinitely in the face of such over- 
whelmingly discouraging conditions and circumstances. There 
is another fact that should be associated with this situation 
which is forcefully brought out by Maxine Davis in her recent 
study of American youth. She quotes youth themselves as 
saying, ‘‘We realize that honesty, integrity, and industry don’t 
get you to the top any more. Our fathers had a lot of set 
rules for success. We know the world doesn’t play by them 
now.” ‘There is evident here a type of cynicism which, if not 
checked, will result in serious social consequences. Above 
everything else, youth needs to believe in something fervently, 
something in which he can throw his whole personality without 
reservation in order that his personality may really grow and 
develop. That element is woefully lacking in our situation 
today. Youth has not only lost much of its confidence in our 
system of values, but it has also lost confidence in its leader- 
ship. Miss Davis points out very effectively again that one of 


the most urgent needs of youth is a hero. On this point Miss 
Davis says, 


This generation is no different from any other in its inherent 
need for someone to admire, to imitate, to follow. Yet it is 
a generation without great heroes. There is a curious paucity 


of public men and women who fire the imagination of young 
people today. 


There are several other important investigations which we 
are considering, but which have not developed far enough for 
me to make a report upon them. We naturally cannot attack 


all aspects of this problem at once. We shall have to develop 
a few major investigations at a time. 
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In this summary of the functions of our Commission and 
the outline of the program we are attempting, I have tried to 
give you a bit of a report of progress. It can be seen that we 
are approaching a stupendous task. We are attacking the 
problem upon several large fronts and I believe that within 
the next year as these studies now under way are brought to 
completion, we shall have some important data and informa- 
tion relative to various aspects of the problem. 

In conclusion, may I express to the American Council on 
Education my appreciation of the vision of the American 
Council on Education in inaugurating this significant investi- 
gation, and also express my sincerest appreciation of the op- 
portunity which I have in working with and for the Council 
on these problems. 

Homer P. RAINEY, 
Director, The American Youth Commission 





Recent Trends of Education in Europe 


T IS a great and unexpected privilege to be here this morn- 
ing. I tender my most sincere thanks to Dr. Zook, your 
president, who has made this possible and to the mem- 

bers present of the American Council on Education who, al- 
though numbering in the different committees experts on every 
aspect of education, including comparative education, are yet 
willing to listen to the representative of a much smaller, 
although international organization. I bring you the greetings 
of the director of the International Bureau of Education, 
Professor Piaget, and of the deputy-director, Mr. Rossello. 
We, at the Geneva Bureau, appreciate your work as we see it 
in your EDUCATIONAL REcorpD and in your reports. We often 
use the very fine work in comparative education of two of your 
experts—I refer to Dr. Abel and Dr. Kandel. 

I have not the ambition to bring you information that you 
do not possess. I have thought, however, that it might be of 
some interest to American specialists if I tried to tell them 
briefly and necessarily superficially how the educational move- 
ment looks at the moment to a European who has the abundant 
opportunity for considering not perhaps what is really happen- 
ing in the educational field all over the world, but what the 
responsible educational authorities in the different countries 
think they are doing, and how their problems strike them. 

My information is taken from the reports sent in by the 
Ministries of Education to be examined at our International 
Conference of Public Instruction. This Conference is held 
at Geneva every summer in July, and the United States has 
for the last two years sent a delegation of educationists. These 
reports are received from nearly 50 states in North and South 
America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. They are 
afterwards printed, with the addition of statistics, in our 4n- 
nuaire international de I’ Education et de Il’ Enseignement, pub- 
lished in French. Our Deputy-director writes a general intro- 
duction taking the form of a rapid survey of the educational 
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movement as the Ministries see it. It is from the 1935 An- 
nuaire and from what Mr. Rosello has been able to gather 
from the reports already received for our 1936 Conference 
that I have taken my information, although only about half 
this year’s reports have come in as yet. Russia is not in- 
cluded in my survey because it did not send in a report last 
year and has not done so this year. 

A piece of good news to begin with: The wave of economy 
in the educational field, so painful to all educationists, is reced- 
ing everywhere; the educational budgets are being restored or 
even increased; cuts in salaries are being slowly made good. 
This information comes from countries as widely apart and 
as widely different as Mexico, Spain, Great Britain, Iran, the 
United States, Sweden, Ecuador, Colombia, and Finland. 
There are exceptions. In France and Switzerland, for in- 
stance, the cuts are recent and are causing great sorrow and 
anxiety. This little fact shows how closely expenditure for 
education follows the economic situation, for France and Swit- 
zerland—according to international statistics—are countries 
where, for a variety of reasons, the depression began later 
than elsewhere and is having its full effect now. 

Education is in an unsettled state in many countries. Dis- 
satisfied with their educational system, certain nations are 
introducing either partial reorganizations and reforms, or a 
completely new system. Poland, for example, is putting the 
finishing touches to a thorough reorganization of public edu- 
cation. At the moment the new curriculum is being introduced 
gradually into the last remaining grades using the old curricu- 
lum. This new curriculum is extremely progressive and experi- 
mental, and boasts of being based entirely on the psychology 
of the child and the adolescent. It gives great scope to stu- 
dent activity and student government and has drawn the 
parents into close association with the teachers in working for 
the schools. Financial difficulties are great, chiefly because 
of the enormous number of new schools or additional classes 
required, but the Polish people are whole-hearted believers in 
education and they are in dead earnest. The same is true of 
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Czechoslovakia. Polish and Czech teachers are devoted and 
self-sacrificing to an astonishing degree. 

Ireland, Egypt, Yugoslavia, and Mexico report reforms 
which introduce more student activities in elementary educa- 
tion. Bulgaria and Hungary are inaugurating a complete 
reform of their educational systems. 

Although quite a few countries are endeavoring to improve 
their elementary education, almost everywhere dissatisfaction 
is expressed with secondary education. Secondary education 
is bristling with problems. One of the most universal is the 
overcrowding of the secondary schools. For many reasons, 
the chief of which are the general rising of the standard of 
living which brings with it a growing desire for a more 
thorough education, and the unemployment of young people 
which causes the parents who can do so to keep their children 
in school after the regular school-leaving age, the secondary 
schools are contending with an enormous increase of students. 
Because many of the young men and women wish to attend 
the universities, or other institutions of higher learning, these 
in turn become crowded and terrible unemployment ensues 
among young professional men and women. The universities 
are protecting themselves by different measures. Some coun- 
tries are introducing a numerus clausus where it did not exist. 
Some have taken absolutely drastic measures to restrict the 
number of students. These measures fall heavily upon boys, 
but much more heavily upon girls. In a number of countries 
the examinations are being made more severe; instead of 
being a means of ascertaining what a student knows and can 
do, they are a barrier to keep out as many as possible. In 
Geneva, I often hear parents complaining that even the 
quarterly examinations are being made impossibly difficult and 
that their children, and in particular their daughters, are 
being systematically discouraged from continuing studies they 
had undertaken with zest. This is one of the causes of the 
war that is being waged around examinations in many coun- 
tries, and that is especially virulent in Great Britain today. 
You all know of the wide inquiry on examinations financed 
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by the Carnegie Corporation, and being carried out by spe- 
cialists in many countries under the chairmanship of Dr. Paul 
Monroe. 

These restrictive measures are no solution to the problem 
of secondary education. They are only temporary makeshifts. 
Many countries are seeking for more constructive ways of 
meeting it. Spain, Chili, Bulgaria, Egypt, Latvia, Hungary, 
Denmark, and Estonia can be added this year to the list of 
countries studying the introduction of reforms, a list which 
already contained Finland, France, Ireland, Luxemburg, New 
Zealand, Bulgaria, Iran, Italy, India, Venezuela, and others. 

Recently the International Labor Office expressed itself as 
gravely concerned with that problem, because of the wide- 
spread unemployment among young “‘intellectuals,’’ and asked 
the Committee on International Cooperation of the League 
of Nations whether it would be willing to carry out an inquiry 
on “‘the secondary education of young people considered from 
the point of view of their vocational preparation for life.” 
I do not know whether the Committee will accept that some- 
what arduous task. But this points to a possible remedy and 
it is one which many countries are studying, i.e., improving or 
creating vocational and technical schools of different types and 
grades, raising them to the secondary level by better equip- 
ment, longer years of study, and a broadening of the general 
curriculum. The governing council of our International Bu- 
reau of Education decided some time ago that a thorough 
technical inquiry on the curricula of secondary schools should 
be undertaken as soon as possible by the Bureau. Undoubt- 
edly secondary education is one of the major problems of the 
hour. Many widely different solutions are envisaged. 

The raising of the school-leaving age above 14 has been 
carried out partially in Sweden and Luxemburg and also, but 
only for the young unemployed, in Belgium. It is being con- 
sidered in Ireland to the age of 16, and in Denmark. It is 
actually before the parliament in Great Britain; and France 
has had a bill in abeyance for two years to raise the age from 
13 to 14. The International Labor Office saw the absurd 
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undercutting of the full-grown worker by the young person 
of 14 who is paid a much smaller salary and at 16 or 17 can 
be replaced by another child of 14, and recommended raising 
the school-leaving age to 15 all over the world. Rural or 
backward countries would have difficulty in doing this. In- 
dustrial countries should be able to do it, although it would 
cost a large sum of money because young people’s parents 
would often have to receive maintenance allowances. The 
I.L.O. has not heard of other countries, besides those I have 
mentioned, that have taken measures to comply with the rec- 
ommendations of the 1935 Labor Conference. 

The Liaison Committee of Major International Organiza- 
tions, which binds together for mutual information—and for 
cooperation in certain fields—about 30 organizations, such as 
the International Federation of Teachers’ Associations, the 
International Federation of Secondary Teachers, the World 
Federation of Education Associations and the International 
Bureau of Education, studied the raising of the school-leaving 
age thoroughly last year. The Committee issued a pamphlet 
on the subject which was distributed to all the delegates at 
the Labor Conference and was widely circulated. The I.L.O. 
expressed gratitude for the assistance of educationists in this 
campaign. 

Rural education looms large in the planning of countries such 
as Great Britain, Spain, Germany, Latvia, Ecuador, Mexico, 
Chile, and Colombia. England, for example, is concerned with 
the unequality of opportunity between town children and coun- 
try children and is speeding up the reorganization of elemen- 
tary schools. As soon as possible all English children eleven 
years of age or over are to be in senior schools, central to a 
whole district and thoroughly well equipped. But parents 
often resent having their older children carried away by bus 
to a distant school for the whole day. It is difficult to find 
solutions to problems that will satisfy everybody. Rural edu- 
cation is one of the subjects on the agenda of our Interna- 
tional Conference of next July. 

Countries with a large, backward rural and industrial popu- 
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lation are working hard to eliminate illiteracy. China, Mex- 
ico, and Manchukuo are making rapid progress in this direc- 
tion. Other countries are also tackling the job, though with 
less energy, in the Near East. - 

I might mention many other tendencies in education, for 
example: to look after the health of the school child at all 
levels, even secondary; to do away with the teaching of re- 
ligion in official schools (Spain, Germany, and Mexico) ; to 
get town children really acquainted with rural life (movement 
of the Schullandheime in Germany and the School Camps in 
Great Britain; ‘“‘year on the land” for school children in Ger- 
many; to prepare elementary school teachers in colleges of 
university standing; and to follow up the preparation of ele- 
mentary school teachers by in-service cultural and professional 
education. 

In conclusion I should like to add to the reports of Minis- 
tries of Education and to glance at two very important and 
widespread movements, the one endeavoring to prepare young 
people in the school to be good citizens, the other giving ever 
greater importance to physical education. In some countries, 
these two movements run parallel and are used as means to 
an end, that of giving a thoroughly nationalistic education, 
but they have other and more interesting aspects. The new 
emphasis placed on a complete and balanced physical educa- 
tion is part of a strong reaction against intellectualism in coun- 
tries where intellectualism formerly ruled. Germany, for in- 
stance, has turned away absolutely from the ideal of the excel- 
lent pupil, spectacled and pale, but intensely well informed, 
and of the highly specialized and efficient student, to embrace 
that of the active, strong and athletic young Teuton; the cur- 
riculum has been modified in consequence. All this you can 
follow in Dr. Kandel’s Making of Nazis. One whole day in 
the week is allowed to school children for the Hitler Jugend 
physical program. Students cannot enter the university until 
they have spent a year on the land; this rule holds for both 
girls and boys. Moreover, children leaving the elementary 
school not intending to go on with their studies must comply 
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with the Landjahr of nine months, largely devoted to physical 
training and games. 

The motive of this change of outlook may be militaristic, 
but there seems to be also a genuine turning away from intel- 
lectualism, logic, reason and knowledge, to intuition, the emo- 
tions, and an active and simple life. This was already present 
in the Youth Movement before the war. People familiar 
with the German language would be interested in reading a 
book recently published: Sinnwandel der formalen Bildung, 
by Winfrid; Armanenverlag, Leipzig, 1935. 

The same tendency is to be noted in Italy. It was empha- 
sized by the delegates of both countries at our last conference. 

Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Egypt, Bulgaria, and 
Finland are notably emphasizing physical education. Poland 
and Czechoslovakia have founded magnificent institutes for 
training their physical instructors, both men and women. Bel- 
gium has created a Superior Council of Physical Instruction 
and Sport. Quite recently a medal for distinguished work in 
that field has been created by King Leopold III; the Ministry 
of Education is to draw up the conditions of its award. An 
interesting circular was issued by the Belgian minister in 
September, 1935, reducing the length of lessons to 45 minutes, 
and ordering that three afternoons in the week should be left 
without lessons. 

The circular states: 


One afternoon shall be left free, another devoted to phys- 
ical education and the third to intellectual relaxation. There 
will be three physical training periods during the week instead 
of two. 


Great Britain has founded a college at Leeds for the prepa- 
ration of teachers of physical training, and the college was 
inaugurated by the President of the Board of Education in 
person. A great deal of criticism is being levelled at the 
present system of training, or, rather, absence of system. 

Switzerland has enforced the use of a special manual for 
physical training officially prepared for teachers. France, still 
clinging to its intellectualism and to its humanistic conception 
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of education, aims—as it always has—at forming men rather 
than citizens, but is waking up to the need for better physical 
training and much more of it. Circulars have been issued 
recommending a great tightening up. But—as the press points 
out—without the necessary cuts in the rest of the curriculum 
to give time, and without the appropriation of large sums of 
money, the improvement is hardly possible; it is trying to 
make bricks without straw. 

In Czechoslovakia and in Belgium there is an interesting 
tendency to systematize physical training from early childhood 
right on and to make it the basis of intellectual and moral 
education, linking it up with these into an education of the 
whole man. No longer is Czechoslovakia satisfied with its 
fine Sokol organization. A young physical instructor, Dr. 
Milos Vejchoda-Ambros, came to see us last fall; he was 
traveling all over Europe under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Education and the Ministry of Public Health and Physical 
Education to study and experiment. 

In Belgium, at an international conference of teachers held 
last July, I heard Dr. Demoor speak eloquently in favor of a 
systematized physical education from earliest childhood to 
manhood. He stated that physical activity, muscular move- 
ment, was the basis of conscience used in the philosophical 


sense, and hence must be the root of all intellectual and moral 
education. He said: 


Physical activity is at the origin of the dynamic health of 
man and of his intellectual and moral behavior. Hence it is 
above all in the gymnasium that we can form a type of man 
knowing himself, conscious of his duties and his rights—thanks 
to the scientifically determined and methodically associated 
movements which we train him to use. 


The young Czech expressed much the same ideas, and en- 
tirely independently. I found the same tendency at the St. 
Andrew’s Conference of the New Education Fellowship in a 
lecture by Professor Jacks. 

As for education for citizenship, it is practically a universal 
slogan at the moment. The remarkable series of books pub- 
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lished by the University of Chicago, under the direction of 
Prof. Charles Merriam and entitled Studies in the Making of 
Citizens, shows this education in action in many lands. Even 
a general book on the whole of education written in 1935 by 
Mr. Happold, formerly history master in London and now 
headmaster of Bishop Wordsworth’s school in Salisbury, is 
entitled Citizens in the Making. This is a straw that shows 
which way the wind is blowing. 

An Association for Education in Citizenship was formed in 
England in 1934. Its president is Sir Henry Hadow. Mr. 
Fisher, a former president of the Board of Education, the 
Earl of Lytton, Prof. Gilbert Murray and many other of our 
most prominent citizens are members. 

Its formal announcement reads: 



























OBJECT 


To advance the study of and training in citizenship, by 
which is meant training in the moral qualities necessary for 
the citizens of a democracy, the encouragement of clear think- 
ing in everyday affairs and the acquisition of that knowledge 
of the modern world usually given by means of courses in 
history, geography, economics, citizenship, and public affairs. 


METHODS 


1. To collect information as to what is being done in regard 
to training in citizenship in schools and in other educational 
institutions, both in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. 

2. To compile bibliographies; to maintain a library of suit- 
able books, and to arrange, where necessary, for the produc- 
tion of new ones. 

3. To compare present methods in training in citizenship 
and to work out new ones; to suggest courses; to promote 
discussion in educational conferences, in the press, and else- 
where. 

4. To make representations with regard to training in citi- 
zenship to bodies having control of education. 

5. To cooperate with the Historical Association, the Geo- 
graphical Association, and other kindred bodies as regards 
common objects. 


Quite recently the Association issued a book entitled Educa- 
tion for Citizenship in Secondary Schools with a foreword by 
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Mr. Oliver Stanley, the present president of the Board of 
Education. It is a symposium by many of our foremost educa- 
tionists. This is therefore a very authoritative book for Great 
Britain. 

One of the most interesting chapters is ‘““The Aims of Edu- 
cation for Citizenship,” which outlines very clearly the differ- 
ence between education in totalitarian states and in democra- 


cies—of course as a democrat sees them. The central point 
is put as follows: 


The authoritarian states seem to have been successful in 
creating—at least for a time—a high degree of enthusiastic 
and self-sacrificing devotion among their followers. We can- 
not expect, or even desire, the same passionate enthusiasm 


among lovers of reason and liberty, for passion is the enemy 
of liberty. 


Another of the most interesting chapters is “Bias and 
Dogma.” The author believes that bias must be minimized 
by a dispassionate approach which young people are quite 
capable of appreciating and acquiring. Independence of judg- 
ment and intellectual integrity are insisted upon. Then fol- 
lows a characteristically English paragraph on “indoctrina- 
tion.” It is extremely illuminating to read it in conjunction 
with Gentile’s declarations as found in that most interesting 
book, Vol. II of Redirecting Education, edited by Professor 
Tugwell and Leon Keyserling, Columbia University Press. 
The excerpt from “Bias and Dogma”’ reads: 


Is there not a body of beliefs on which our own democratic 
state, and our forms both of government and of civilization 
are based, and which not more than a very small proportion 
of the population would wish to question? 

It will be generally admitted that there are such social 
qualities and that there is such a faith, and that it is these 
qualities and this faith that are the distinguishing character- 
istics of a democracy, as opposed to a dictatorship, and of a 
civilized community, as opposed to a state of barbarism. 

We find ourselves, therefore, in an apparently inconsistent 
position. We ask first that teaching in connection with pollit- 
ical and economic questions should be as unbiased as the 
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teacher can make it—that children and young people should 
be encouraged to be completely independent in judgment. We 
now turn round and point out that inevitably we must also 
demand a certain amount of “indoctrination”—so much less 
in degree, indeed, than is required by the authoritarian state 
as to constitute a difference in kind—but none the less quite 
specific and definite. 

What, then, are the main headings of the principles and 
values which the citizens of a democratic community should 
be encouraged to accept? It is beyond our scope to enter the 
real of political philosophy, but we would suggest that the 
minimum would include the following: the belief in the value 
of individual human personality; the belief in liberty; in free- 
dom of speech and of criticism, and in freedom of action car- 
ried up to the point at which it begins to clash with that of 
others; the belief that an agreed body of law must be the 
means by which disputes should be settled, both between indi- 
viduals and between nations; and further, that changes in the 
existing state of affairs must be brought about by means of 
criticism, persuasion, argument, and reason, rather than by 
violence and force; the belief that the citizen of a democracy 
must feel active and personal responsibility for its good gov- 
ernment, and that he must be prepared to sacrifice time and 
to use his mind in the service of the various concentric com- 
munities—local, national, and world-wide—to which he be- 
longs. ‘These—and no doubt others—are values which are 
accepted by the overwhelming majority of our population. 


Education for citizenship as defined in these English books 
can hardly be called nationalistic, especially as world citizen- 
ship is also specifically required. Nevertheless too much stress 
laid on forming citizens in the schools may, as we know, very 
easily lead to nationalism and therefore that general trend in 
education, especially when considered along with the emphasis 
on physical education, seems somewhat disquieting. We know 
how very strong it is in the dictator states, and therefore the 
best safeguard lies no doubt in democratic states giving a very 
definite training for democratic citizenship, thus establishing 
a balance which should be able to keep the world safe. 

It is a question, however, whether the unadventurous and 
rather dull atmosphere of the democratic education for citi- 
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zenship, as described in the English book, is going to be able 
to preserve the young people of democracies from the glamor 
of the authoritarian methods. I ‘was very much struck by a 
passage in Dr. Goodwin Watson’s report on Human Re- 
sources, in the EDUCATIONAL REcorD of January, 1936: 


More than anything else, youth needs opportunity to work 
for a great cause or social goal. Fully and strenuously to be 
occupied in cooperation with one’s fellows, achieving some- 
thing of great importance—this is salvation. In other ages 
and other countries crusades and revolutions have found 
their highest spiritual significance in giving youth something 
beyond themselves to live for and, if need be, to die for. Any 
student of American youth today, whether his attention be on 
the colleges, the farms, the factories, or the unemployed, must 
be struck with the absence of any dominant dedication. Mid- 
dle age may tolerate a life in which every tomorrow is much 
like today, but the morale of youth demands that one lose his 
life in some great undertaking. Many older hearts would 
quicken in response if there were to emerge in the United 
States any determined cooperative effort on the part of youth 
to realize in their community, state, or nation the historical 
ideals of our culture. 


When investigating the methods used for the making of 
citizens in the different countries of the world, one feels that 
something ought to be done rapidly to find the cause that could 
command ‘‘a dominant dedication.” Perhaps one might add 
to Dr. Watson’s suggestion for such a cause, the cooperative 
conquest of international justice and peace. 

Marie Butts, 
Executive Secretary, The International 
Bureau of Education, Geneva, Switzerland 








Confusion and Compromise in Education 


DISCOVERED the other day that the title which I took 

for my remarks, Confusion and Compromise in Educa- 

tion, has been badly chosen. A friend, a charming grad- 
uate of a women’s college, said to me, ‘Well, I have always 
known that it is a bad thing to be confused, but I thought that 
it was even worse to be compromised.” 

For this person, at least, the implication of my title is 
exactly wrong. I did not intend to specify two evils of which 
confusion is the lesser. On the contrary, | meant to suggest 
two goods of which compromise is the greater. 

Confusion is a good in the sense that it is infinitely to be 
preferred to stupidity. Something can be done about con- 
fusion. Confusion and stupidity are different things. A 
stupid person is rarely confused. It is the awareness of the 
much-to-be-said-on-both-sides-ness of almost every question 
that causes confusion, and this awareness the stupid person 
does not have. He can be dogmatic; he is not confused. 

Confusion results in uncertainty in purpose, ineffectiveness 
in action, obscurity in expression, and muddiness in thought. 
It arises through diverse and conflicting objectives pulling and 
pushing for action at the same time. Diversity of objectives, 
inconsistency of purposes, and conflict of values are common 
attributes of reality. ‘There is no alternative for the thought- 
ful person except confusion or compromise. 

Compromise at its best produces a blend of interests which 
permit intelligent action to be taken. As a result of com- 
promise, certain purposes are only partially realized, so that 
others that might have to be sacrificed altogether may be 
partially realized as well. Compromise is explicit; it is con- 
scious. Compromise knows what it gets for what it gives; 
confusion gets little and rarely knows what it has lost. 

In education, we recognize many purposes, many objectives, 
and many values. Even when there is no conflict among them, 
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wrong emphasis produces an unhappy balance. And so we 
may and do have confusions in education. 

Can certain of these confusions be resolved by compro- 
mises? I believe they can, if we will analyze what we are try- 
ing to do in education, and, through making the necessary dis- 
tinctions, secure insight as to what some of the problems are. 

I shall limit myself to making one distinction out of the 
many that might be made, and, if I can make this distinction 
clear, I feel sure that my conclusions will be reasonably 
acceptable. 

I will distinguish between two kinds of education—not 
between two purposes or objectives for education, but between 
two kinds of education so different that they should really 
have different names. They are so different that one cannot 
be evaluated in terms of the other. Both are of the greatest 
importance. 

Yet, though each is important and though they differ, they 
tend to interfere each with the other’s more perfect realiza- 
tion. And both must be administered to the same individuals 
at the same time by the same institutions. 

These two educations may be named, one the ethnological, 
the other the intellectual. 

Ethnological education is character building in the widest 
sense. It is the vehicle through which we are transformed 
from protoplasm to personality, through which we assimilate 
the mores of our time and of the various groups of which we 
are a part. Our customary behavior includes the language we 
speak, the clothes we wear, our manners and our morals, our 
amusements and our vices, our nationality, our religion, and 
our caste. For all of us, the conventional is at least the foun- 
dation of our opinions about property, the opposite sex, what 
to eat and when and with whom, the social revolution and 
even about education itself. This ethnological education is 
given in infancy in the home; it is given by the school, by 
friends, associates, enemies, heroes, and gods. It is codified in 
law, and in myth and scripture. 

The customary behavior of us all is the real pattern of our 
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society; it is the basis for any collaboration. It is also for 
each of us the precondition for happiness and sanity. 

Intellectual education is of a different order. Though it 
cannot exist apart from a cultural milieu of some sort and 
though it must use as its tools of expression and understand- 
ing the tools that convention has provided, nevertheless it is 
easy to see through and behind the conventional to the abstrac- 
tions, to the relationships of concepts, to the generalities that 
are the subject matter of the intellectual. The transmission 
and experience in the use of this subject matter is intellectual 
education; the discovery of this subject matter is the objective 
of the creative intellect in scholarship, in science, and in art. 

The distinction between ethnological and intellectual educa- 
tion is beautifully shown in a comparison between the elemen- 
tary school subjects, spelling and arithmetic. Spelling is an 
ethnological subject. The letters themselves are conventional ; 
their arrangement in a word is conventional; the application 
of the word to the reality signified is conventional. Arith- 
metic is intellectual; the symbols, to be sure, are conventional, 
but arithmetic is not about the symbols, it is the abstractions 
of quantity and the operations with quantity that arithmetic 
is about. There is nothing conventional about the essential 
subject matter of arithmetic. Things equal to the same thing 
are equal to each other in any culture, at any period, for any 
class. 

Let me say again that we must not consider either the 
ethnological or the intellectual in terms of the other or try 
to evaluate them, one as higher, the other as lower. It is 
true that traditionally the intellectual education has been held 
in somewhat greater esteem, but only for small groups and 
only then when the prior ethnological foundations were not 
too seriously in dispute. 

Abandoning evaluation, let us recognize simply that the 
ethnological and the intellectual educations tend to get in each 
other’s way. The ethnological demands conventional con- 
formity. It requires that the revolts against conformity be 
conventional. The intellectual disturbs the ethnological since 
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it cannot accept the sanction of social usage; social usages are 
for the intellectual only the data for ethnology. On the other 
hand, the ethnological imposes serious difficulties for the intel- 
lectual. The symbolism of language is inadequate; the sub- 
jects studied and the manner in which they may be studied are 
limited in various cultures and periods. So there tends to be 
perpetual conflict between education for ethnic competence 
and education for intellectual power; and since these two 
educations must be given to the same individual during the 
same years of his growth, we have a situation in which con- 
fusion may be expected, unless, on an understanding basis, 
compromise can be found and administered. 

It is especially important to observe that ethnological edu- 
cation is in large part training of the mind. It is training in 
habits of thinking as well as in habits of acting. Good man- 
ners are as essential in thought as they are in conduct; and 
every society in defense of its own continuity will see to it that 
a minimum of ethnic competence is attained. 

Concurrently, education of the intelligence must go on. It 
is the intelligence that gives power when tradition and custom 
break down, and today there are inadequacies in the mores 
that require from the individual something more than ethnic 
competence. 

In observing the way society gets its twofold educational 
job done, we must recognize that the schools are only one 
means to that end, and that they are not the most influential. 
The schools are the institutionalization of certain aspects of 
the educational process, and they must and do conform to con- 
ventional conceptions as to the proper role for the schools. 
We find today an increased burden of ethnological training 
transferred from home, industry, and church to the school, 
and the school is struggling hard to assume these new educa- 
tional functions. In some countries the state and the dominant 
political parties make increasing use of the schools for their 
ethnological purposes. Thus we must conceive the school 
system, including in this term all institutionalized education, 
not as a thing apart, but as one of the ways society has, first 
of imposing its customs and traditions on the immature, and 
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second for the development and preservation of intellectual 
power. The school system will take its form, content, and 
method as much as an adaptation to the other educational 
forces of society as it will from conscious direction from 
within. 

We should expect that the elementary and secondary schools 
are largely devoted to the ethnological education and of course 
this is true. The program is devised to give competence in 
language, reading, spelling, and writing, in a conventionalized 
history and literature, in the prevailing mythology, and in the 
moral code. In addition, numerous useful habits, such as 
promptness, neatness, personal cleanliness, are developed. But 
some of the more subtle successes of this training are obtained 
without the explicit awareness of the teacher. Consider the 
grading system whereby, after many years, every child accepts 
the role of being better than some and worse than others; and 
the belief that this position is due, with some exceptions that 
go to “prove’’ the rule, to natural ability and to the degree 
of the application of effort. Consider how the consequences 
of this belief function today in securing acceptance of the 
contemporary hierarchy. 

A considerable amount of intellectual education takes place 
in the elementary and secondary schools. In the mathematical 
subjects this is frequently the case. It may occur where 
grammar is taught, either as part of English or as part of a 
classical or foreign language. It probably occurs more than 
is suspected in the creative arts and crafts. And above all, it 
occurs in the long hours that are available for day dreaming, 
for revery, and for contemplation. 

At the college level, the compromise between the two edu- 
cations—education for ethnic competence and education for 
intellectual power—becomes extremely interesting. The off- 
hand comment of most people, I am sure, would be that after 
the secondary school level the emphasis shifts to an increased 
weight on intellectual development. What actually happens 
is just the reverse. At no time in the education of an individ- 
ual is the ethnological emphasis so great. 

At the college level the institution takes over the student’s 
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whole life. There is no phase of his thinking or conduct that 
is not projected against the established conventions of cur- 
riculum, regulation, custom, and tradition. The young person 
finds one or more groups within the college with which he is 
congenial, and within these groups subsidiary educational 
processes also go on. 

It must not be thought that the ethnological contribution 
of the college to the student is limited to his social environ- 
men or to his extracurricular activities. The curriculum itself 
is organized with primary reference to ethnic considerations. 
The greater part of his course work is devoted to becoming 
acquainted with the linguistic, literary, historical, and cultural 
heritage of his civilization. He studies the languages he is 
likely to have contact with, reads the books that are considered 
important, acquaints himself with the historical background 
of his country and his times, and acquires some appreciation 
for the representative graphic and plastic art of his culture. 
His work in the social sciences gives him familiarity with the 
economic, political, and social usages and phenomena in which 
his generation is likely to emerge. In some institutions, and 
in some courses, the objective may also be to give the student 
ethical and aesthetic standards in terms of which the social 
pattern may be judged. 

The time required for this elaborate ethnological program 
restricts the opportunity for intellectual training. Mathe- 
matics and the sciences become relatively less important, 
except for those who specialize. Creative work in literature 
and the arts is difficult to work into the already heavy schedule. 
And thus the intellectual development of the student must 
somehow be fostered in a course plan of essentially ethnic 
significance. 

The colleges make more difficult the attainment of this dual 
purpose from their present curriculum by the rules and regula- 
tions under which the educational program is carried on. The 
four which militate most against a balanced compromise are 
rules for attendance at classes, course credits to be assembled 
and added for degree or other honors, marks and grades at 
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intermediate and final periods in courses, and the setting and 
marking of examinations under the control of the teachers 
themselves. Each of these administrative regulations tends 
in both obvious and subtle ways to throw the balance still 
further on the ethnological side, since they create a system in 
terms of which skillful conformity to usage will yield satis- 
faction to the student in terms of honor and prestige. 

One of the conventions that is commonly adopted by the 
colleges is the presentation of their ethnological program in 
terms that imply intellectual training. This practice is neces- 
sary to satisfy the preconceptions of patrons and students, 
and probably cannot be avoided. But unfortunately it does 
contribute to confusion in the field of education itself, and 
makes somewhat more difficult the working out of an effective 
compromise. 

We cannot fail to be impressed by the high esteem in which 
the ethnological education of the colleges, particularly of the 
New England colleges, is held by public, parents, and students. 
The sacrifices made to secure this education are very great, 
and the number requesting this opportunity continues to be 
large. 

Students come from all parts of the country; the expense to 
parents is rarely as little as $4,000 and it may be as much as 
$10,000; four active years that might have been used for 
earning money, or to obtain business experience, or to found 
a family are cheerfully set aside. And it is very rare indeed 
to hear complaint in later years that the time or the money 
was badly spent, or that the period would be used in a sub- 
stantially different way a second time. 

In spite of the fact that the present program of the colleges 
has resulted in general popular commendation and recogni- 
tion, it would be interesting to see an experiment in the devel- 
opment of a college in which the primary emphasis would be 
on education for intellectual power. I suspect that a new insti- 
tution would have to be founded for the purpose because of 
the profound influence that a good ethnological tradition in an 
existing institution would have on the making of necessary 
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changes. We certainly wouldn’t want to start our experi- 
ment with an institution that had a bad ethnological tradition! 
The money required for a new institution would not be a 
serious obstacle, since such a college could care for most of 
its current operating expense out of the tuition income at pres- 
ent rates—that is, if it could get the students. 

I say “if it could get the students” advisedly because it is 
clear that many students today who are paying full tuition 
charges are not primarily interested in education for intel- 
lectual power. They do not choose their college because of 
the scholarly reputation of the faculty, or the excellence of 
library or laboratory equipment. We know that if their 
interests were primarily intellectual, they would not have to 
come so far, pay so much, nor take so long a time. These 
students and their parents know what they want out of col- 
leges, and the students get what they come for—an education 
that will give them ethnic competence, that will make them 
college men and college women, that will give them easy com- 
mand of the traditions, taboos, and ritualistic observances that 
will be so useful to them in later life. 

And so I feel that a new college with primarily intellectual 
emphasis could probably be financed, but it might not get a 
sufficient number of paying students to keep the cost from 
being prohibitive. But who knows? The new prosperity may 
turn up an adventurous financier who, with an educator in his 
own way equally adventurous, will attempt the creation of a 
college that makes its compromise between the two educations 
by throwing the balance on the intellectual side. 

The universities, from the point of view of the confusions 
and compromises that the two educations generate, make a 
rather unhappy showing. Certainly a university ought to be 
something more than a large college with some vocational 
schools attached to it. A university ought certainly to empha- 
size intellectual power and to eliminate from its program, its 
methods, and its setting, those things that handicap or distract 
it from its intellectual purposes. The university does not need 
to be in loco parentis to its students. It does not need to check 
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attendance, to grade and mark, to add up credits. But what 
of the undergraduate part of the universities, you may ask? 
I reply, why not put it on a university basis? Why not leave 
to the colleges the education of those who, whatever their 
chronological age, are not yet mature enough for intellectual 
work in the university temper? 

The attempt by the universities to take over college respon- 
sibilities and to create a series of collegiate attitudes is destruc- 
tive to the university’s spirit and prestige. It is resented by 
scholarly members of the university faculty, deplored by 
thoughtful members of the community, misunderstood by the 
students, and exploited by the press. I would list the Univer- 
sity Follies of 1936 as follows: 


. Selective admission 

. Attendance requirements 

. Course requirements 

. Marks and grades 

. Athletics and physical education 

. Research requirements for advanced degrees 
. Supervision of the social life of students 


. Collegiatism generally 


I know that with certain of these Follies there would have 
to be compromise. But what of that? Compromise is the 
alternative of confusion. 

BEARDSLEY RUML, 
Treasurer, R. H. Macy Company 














The Committee on Problems and Plans 
in Education: A Summary, 1930-1936 


RESIDENT ZOOK has prepared the following admi- 
Price summary of the work of the Problems and Plans 

Committee during the six years of its existence. I shall 
not bore you by duplicating it, and I could not improve on it. 
I shall try to fulfill my obligation to the makers of the pro- 
gram by adding a little discreet underlining. 

I doubt whether any committee of the Council—not even 
excepting the Executive Committee—has worked harder. The 
President’s summary notes that the Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee has held sixteen meetings. Since he prepared that doc- 
ument it has held another. There have been, then, seventeen 
sessions in six years occupying a total of thirty-eight days— 
long days at that. 

The Committee has created a veritable host of subcom- 
mittees. Some of these have been made up out of its own 
membership; some have consisted of outsiders. Several of 
these subcommittees have conducted extensive investigations 
for which funds have been provided either by the Problems 
and Plans Committee itself or through special foundation 
grants secured by the Executive Committee of the Council. 

The Problems and Plans Committee has considered many 
more research projects than those listed in the President’s 
summary; scores of projects all told. The twenty-six noted 
in the summary are those which have either been fully formu- 
lated or are in process of formulation. 

The Committee has been responsible for the final formula- 
tion of some dozen, for which the Executive Committee of 
the Council has sought support. Nearly all of these are either 
what may properly be described as large scale investigations 
entirely beyond the reach of the scientific personnel of edu- 
cational institutions, or else fundamental investigations in the 
sciences which underlie education, the results of which may not 
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find immediate application in educational practice. The re- 
port shows that the Council has secured grants from educa- 
tional foundations for eight of these studies, grants totaling 
close to $700,000. 

On the basis of the record thus baldly outlined the Prob- 
lems and Plans Committee might be thought to be a device 
for getting money for educational research. That, of course, 
is not its primary purpose. It was set up for something quite 
different and I believe it has been faithful to its commission. 
Money for educational research was being spent in large 
amounts before the establishment of the Committee. Prob- 
ably it will continue to be spent on a grand scale, whether or 
not the Committee continues to exist. It may be appropriate, 
therefore, to remind the Council of the reasons for the crea- 
tion of the Committee, of the additional responsibilities with 
which the Council itself has from time to time endowed it, and 
of the Committee’s own conception of its functions. 

The Committee was established to organize cooperative re- 
search. The foundations which have been the chief source of 
support for large research projects can not organize them. 
There was no other existing agency which might. A second 
task of the Committee was to be the determination of the need 
for fundamental studies and the definition of such studies. 

At its first full meeting the Committee developed a set of 
guiding principles which have continued to govern its opera- 
tions. It has at no time conceived its task to be the presenta- 
tion of a multiplicity of projects. There is no dearth of 
projects in the field of educational research, even of respect- 
able projects. Respectable small projects generally get them- 
selves financed in due time. If they do not they are probably 
not quite respectable enough. The Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee has been concerned with the things that would not 
otherwise be done, with the things that would not otherwise 
be possible—with the single proviso that these things shall 
be of crucial importance to the field of education. 

Obviously the conference function of the Committee has 
been one of its chief functions. Its members have talked end- 
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lessly. Every one of its meetings has been attended by a num- 
ber of visitors. Each person, member or visitor, has brought 
experience and competence in a special field to the common 
deliberations. Through the. meetings of the Committee its 
members have acquired a more intimate and comprehensive 
picture of the whole field of education than any one of them 
ever had before. As a consequence, I venture to say that the 
Committee’s final decisions concerning the importance of re- 
search undertakings are as reliable as any that have yet been 
rendered. 

It seems plain that the Committee has two major achieve- 
ments to its credit. They are the reorganization of the 
American Council on Education itself, and the formulation of 
the study under the charge of the American Youth Commis- 
sion. From the President’s report it is of course plain that it 
‘is for these purposes that the largest grants have been made 
to the Council, almost $900,000. I am not measuring the 
importance of the achievements in financial terms, however. 
The reorganization of the Council, in which the Committee 
had a leading part, has given this body dignity and influence 
beyond anything that it enjoyed before. It now truly repre- 
sents American education. The study under the charge of 
the American Youth Commission is unquestionably in concept 
the most important educational inquiry undertaken in this 
country or any other country. 

The action of the Council in amending its constitution to 
include a provision for the Problems and Plans Committee and 
a definition of its powers and duties indicates that the Coun- 
cil has come to believe that the Committee is an essential in- 
strument in its operations. The members of the Problems 
and Plans Committee, as a result of their experience, endorse 


this belief. 


SAMUEL P. CaPEN, 
Chairman; Chancellor, University of Buffalo 





Report on the Activities of the Committee 
on Problems and Plans in Education 


Council on Education was established in March, 1930, 

by the Executive Committee of the Council for the pur- 
pose of giving extended consideration to major plans and pol- 
icies in American education. The Committee now consists of 
twelve members, three of whom are elected each year for 
terms of four years. 

Dr. S. P. Capen has served continuously as its chairman. 
Other persons who have served or are serving as members of 
the Committee are as follows: Lotus D. Coffman, William J. 
Cooper, Robert T. Crane, Edward C. Elliott, Herbert E. 
Hawkes, Charles H. Judd, John H. MacCracken, Charles R. 
Mann, Mark A. May, Beardsley Ruml, William F. Russell, 
Eugene R. Smith, Payson Smith, Paul C. Stetson, John W. 
Studebaker, Henry Suzzallo, Edward L. Thorndike, David 
E. Weglein, Ben D. Wood, George F. Zook, ex officio. 

To practically all meetings of the Committee several guests, 
including representatives of the educational foundations, in- ° 
terested in the particular subjects under discussion, have been 
invited and have participated freely in the proceedings. In 
the course of six years the Committee has had sixteen meet- 
ings, of from one to three days each. 

The meetings of the Committee and the expenses of its sub- 
committees, including informal conferences, have been met by 
generous appropriations from the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
amounting to $39,016.30. The Council is greatly indebted 
to the Foundation for the support, without which it would 
have been quite impossible for the Committee to carry on its 
work. 

The major activities of the Committee, beginning with its 
organization in 1930, are summarized under particular head- 
ings in the following pages. Most of these activities have 
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been carried on in part by subcommittees. The several mat- 
ters included in this report are listed roughly in their historical 
sequence. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE PROBLEMS AND PLANS COMMITTEE 


1. Government and Educational Organization, A. B. Mere- 
dith, Chairman. This subcommittee was originally organ- 
ized in cooperation with the Social Service Research 
Council. At present it represents only the Problems and 
Plans Committee of the American Council on Education. The 
committee has published two books entitled The American 
State and Higher Education and Some Features of State Edu- 
cational-A dministrative Organization. The committee is ex- 
pected to make a final report on its exploration April 29-30, 
1936, suggesting further specific studies in the state and local 
organization of education. The work of the committee has 
been financed by an appropriation of $5,000 from the Prob- 
lems and Plans Committee. 

2. Unitary Differential Traits, E. L. Thorndike, Chairman. 
This subcommittee was charged with a consideration of the 
problem of isolating specific mental traits. It received the sum 
of $10,000 from the Carnegie Corporation to undertake its 
exploratory work. For approximately four years the sev- 
eral members of the committee carried forward various 
aspects of the committee’s work and published a number of 
articles. In 1935 the committee made a final report to the 
Problems and Plans Committee recommending a comprehen- 
sive study in the field to be undertaken in cooperation with 
the Mooseheart (Illinois) Laboratory for Child Research at 
a cost of approximately $160,000. No final action has been 
taken on the recommendation to date. 

3. Vocational Training, E. C. Elliott, Chairman. This 
subcommittee was appointed in 1931. It has held several 
meetings. Certain pilot surveys have been undertaken, nota- 
bly in Goshen, Indiana, Pendleton, Indiana, and at Purdue 
University. In the meantime, certain matters closely related 
to the interests of the subcommittee have been taken over by 
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the National Occupational Conference and the American 
Youth Commission. The committee was originally given 
$5,000 of the Problems and Plans Committee funds. It has 
to its credit at present $2,375.71. 

4. Materials of Instruction, C. H. Judd, Chairman. One 
of the early matters considered by the Problems and Plans 
Committee was the need for new and better types of teach- 
ing materials, especially in the social sciences, which would 
be better suited for instruction purposes in the schools. The 
subcommittee worked in cooperation with representatives of 
the American Political Science Association and the Commis- 
sion on Social Studies of the American Historical Association. 
The American Council on Education subsidized the work of 
the committee to the extent of $1,500. From the Commis- 
sion on Social Studies the committee also received $6,000. 
Under the auspices of the committee six pamphlets were pub- 
lished as follows: The Story of Writing, The Story of Num- 
bers, The Story of Weights and Measures, The Story of Our 
Calendar, Telling Time Through the Centuries, Rules of the 
Road. The committee was discontinued in January, 1935, at 
which time the balance to the credit of the committee was 
turned over to Dr. Judd for further work along the same 
line at the University of Chicago. 

5. Financial Advisory Service, D. J. Cowling, Chairman. 
This committee was one of the earliest of the subcommittees. 
After considering the several aspects of the situation for some 
time, a project was drawn up and approved by the Problems 
and Plans Committee to set up a Financial Advisory Service 
for the higher institutions particularly. The General Edu- 
cation Board made a grant of $10,000 in 1935 for this pur- 
pose and the service has been under way during the current 
year. It has been thoroughly successful and a grant for fur- 
ther extension of this service will be requested at an early 
time. 

6. Manual of Examinations. Upon several occasions Dean 
Hawkes, chairman of the standing Committee on Personnel 
Methods, reported to the Problems and Plans Committee 
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concerning various aspects of the work of his committee. From 
the funds of the committee, $1,000 was voted to hold a con- 
ference at Princeton relative to a manual of examinations. 
The manual of examinations planned at that meeting will 
shortly come from the press in book form. It should be a sig- 
nificant contribution to this important subject. 

7. Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis in Education. In the 
fall of 1932, the Problems and Plans Committee gave consid- 
erable attention to the crisis which had developed in the f- 
nancial support of education. It was finally decided to call a 
conference in Washington representing labor, agriculture and 
business, as well as education itself. The conference was held 
in January, 1933. It was well attended and aroused a con- 
siderable amount of popular interest. The findings of the con- 
ference were widely disseminated over the country. ‘The 
Problems and Plans Committee set aside $6,000 (actual ex- 
pense, $5,279.66) for the expenses of the conference. 

8. Reorganization of the Council, R. M. Hughes, Chair- 
man. In April, 1933, this subcommittee recommended that 
the Council include definitely in its area of responsibilities the 
fields of elementary and secondary education; that the Prob- 
lems and Plans Committee, which had been established by the 
Executive Committee, be incorporated as an integral part of 
the Council and that on this basis adequate financial support 
for the Council be sought from the educational foundations. 
The recommendations were accepted. For this purpose the 
General Education Board in 1933 made an appropriation of 
$300,000 for the general support of the Council for a period 
of from five to seven years. 

9. International Aspects of Education. Upon the invita- 
tion of Dr. James T. Shotwell, this matter was considered by 
the Problems and Plans Committee at some length. Later 
the Council set up a standing committee, I. L. Kandel, chair- 
man, which should have this matter in charge. The committee 
has had one meeting. It represents both the Council and the 
American National Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. 
The committee was also partly responsible for Dean William 
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F. Russell’s attendance at the meeting of the Directors of 
Higher Education held in Paris in the summer of 1935. 

10. Emotions in the Educative Process, Daniel A. Prescott, 
Chairman. This subcommittee has received from the Josiah 
Macy Jr. Foundation grants of money totaling approximately 
$16,200. It held a summer conference at Bar Harbor in 
1934. The committee has also held a number of other meet- 
ings. Several statements concerning its work have been pub- 
lished. The chairman of the committee has just completed a 
thorough exploration of the field which will be published as a 
book at an early time. Another member of the committee 
also has a manuscript ready for publication. In the mean- 
time, the subcommittee has become a standing committee of 
the Council for the purpose of continuing such studies grow- 
ing out of this report as may seem desirable. 

11. Federal Student Aid Program. The federal student 
aid program was considered by the Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee in October, 1934. At that time it was recommended 
that a conference be held with college executives in order to 
secure further clarification of the federal program. The 
conference was held later in cooperation with the United 
States Office of Education. During the summer of 1934 the 
Council, from its regular funds, carried on certain studies 
which resulted in two printed statements entitled (1) Federal 
Aid for College Students, (2) Federal Student Aid. 

12. The American Youth Commission, Sidney B. Hall, 
Chairman. Much of the work of the Problems and Plans 
Committee in 1933-34 was devoted to a consideration of the 
youth problem which was one of the many acute problems 
growing out of the depression. For the work of the subcom- 
mittee, $3,000 was appropriated. It became clear at once 
that the problem was one of proper care, as well as of educa- 
tion. It was finally decided, therefore, to set up a proposal 
for the establishment of a commission composed of leading 
representatives of civic and educational life. The proposal 
was accepted by the General Education Board and a fund of 
$500,000 was appropriated for overhead expenses and an 
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additional $300,000 for supplementary studies approved by 
the officers of the Board. Newton D. Baker became chairman 
of the Commission. Other members included in the Commis- 
sion are Will W. Alexander, Ralph Budd, Lotus D. Coffman, 
Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Willard E. Givens, Henry I. 
Harriman, Robert M. Hutchins, the Reverend George John- 
son, Chester H. Rowell, William F. Russell, Mrs. Edgar B. 
Stern, John W. Studebaker, Miriam Van Waters, Matthew 
Woll, and Owen D. Young. 

13. Publication Problem. From time to time the Problems 
and Plans Committee has considered the publication prob- 
lem of the Council. The problem runs all the way from the 
need for an editor for the increasing publications of the Coun- 
cil to the need for establishing in the United States a really 
good educational magazine. In this connection, there were 
for a time some active negotiations with School and Society 
which it was thought might be taken over for this purpose. 
It proved impossible, however, to make a satisfactory ar- 
rangement with the owners at the time. Therefore, while 
considerable thought has been given to the matter, the prob- 
lem remains unsolved as yet. 

14. American Film Institute. In October, 1934, the Pres- 
ident of the Council discussed briefly with the Problems and 
Plans Committee the possibilities of motion pictures in educa- 
tion. Later a number of special conferences were held with 
representative school administrators and with representatives 
of the industry. There was unanimous agreement that it was 
a field of great possible significance. In order to carry on 
certain preliminary work, the Payne Fund made a grant to 
the Council of $7,500, and the General Education Board a 
grant of $12,500; totaling $20,000. In the meantime, the 
Problems and Plans Committee has approved a five-year proj- 
ect to establish an American Film Institute. This project is 
now being considered by the General Education Board. 

15. Handbook of American Universities and Colleges. In 
1934-35, the Problems and Plans Committee considered the 
need for a third edition of the Handbook. The project was 
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recommended favorably. A grant of $5,000 has been received 
from the Carnegie Corporation toward the expenses of the 
Handbook, which will appear in print at an early time. It 
contains the most comprehensive and authoritative statement 
concerning higher education in the United States. 

16. Dictionary of Educational Terms, D. A. Robertson, 
Chairman. This subcommittee has considered at some length 
the matter of a dictionary of educational terms. Owing to 
the great variety of usage of even the commonest terms in 
education, such a dictionary is clearly needed. The committee 
has formulated a project estimated to cost $215,663. In view 
of the rather large cost it is not likely that it can be undertaken 
in the early future. 

17. Post-Doctoral Research Fellowships, J. D. Russell, 
Chairman. From time to time the Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee has become acutely aware of the great need for com- 
petent men and women in the field of educational research. 
While there are many individuals who take the doctoral de- 
gree in education, including the training in research necessary 
for that degree, very few continue in research on a full-time 
basis. Others continue in it only on borrowed time. This 
situation accounts in no small part for the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in research in education as compared to the natural 
sciences, the social sciences and the humanities where systems 
of post-doctoral fellowships have obtained. The committee 
has had one meeting and will shortly present a definite pro- 
posal for the support of a system of post-doctoral fellowships 
in education. 

18. National Resources Committee. At the request of the 
National Planning Board (now the National Resources Com- 
mittee), the Problems and Plans Committee considered at sev- 
eral meetings the fundamental significance of Human Re- 
sources in the plans of the federal government for the devel- 
opment of natural resources. With the help of an informal 
group, called especially to consider this matter, a memoran- 
dum was submitted to the National Resources Committee 
emphasizing this point of view. Later Professor Goodwin 
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Watson drew up a more extensive statement which was pub- 
lished in the EDUCATIONAL REcorD in January, 1936. The 
Council now has an advisory committee consisting of Charles 
H. Judd, Edward C. Elliott, and Walter D. Cocking, which 
has met several times with the so-called science committee of 
the National Resources Committee. This committee is now 
considering the implications, including those in education, of 
trends in population. 

19. Freedom of Speech and Social Responsibility. In May, 
1935, the Problems and Plans Committee devoted a consid- 
erable part of one session to a discussion of the difficulties 
confronting the various freedoms of speech. It was agreed 
that some joint effort between education, the press, the radio 
and other organizations interested in this matter be at- 
tempted. A meeting with representatives of the American 
Council on Education, the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, the Social Science Research Council, and the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science was 
held in February, 1936. It is hoped that out of this venture 
some form of cooperative action may be secured. 

20. Evaluation of Educational Research, Walter S. Mon- 
roe, Chairman. While much in the way of educational re- 
search has been accomplished in this country, it is impossible to 
secure anywhere a reliable synthesis, interpretation, and eval- 
uation of it. The subcommittee has had several meetings. 
After extended consideration, the Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee approved in January, 1936, the committee’s proposal 
for a project along this line to cost $75,000. The committee 
has already been promised a liberal contract for publication 
by the Macmillan Company if and when the project is under- 
taken. The proposal is now before the General Education 
Board. 

21. Master’s Degree, William J. Robbins, Chairman. The 
Problems and Plans Committee authorized the appointment 
of this subcommittee in 1935 to explore the situation which 
has developed out of the unprecedented increase in the num- 
ber of graduate students, including particularly those enrolled 
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for the master’s degree. The committee has stimulated a num- 
ber of other organizations to study the master’s degree prob- 
lem. It has also considered certain special studies to be un- 
dertaken under the auspices of the Council but as yet the mat- 
ter has not progressed very far. 

22. The Testing Situation, R. A. Kent, Chairman. This 
committee was appointed in 1935 to review the situation con- 
cerning the Cooperative Test Service now conducted by the 
Council, to make recommendations, if it sees fit, concerning the 
modification of that project and to report other recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the test situation in schools and 
colleges. The committee has held four meetings at which it 
has heard testimony of about thirty leading specialists and 
educational executives concerning the test situation. The com- 
mittee will make a report in the early future. It is believed 
that this report will mark an important epoch in the Council’s 
consideration of this important field of work. The Problems 
and Plans Committee has made available from its funds 
$3,500 to pay necessary expenses of this investigation. 

23. Radio in Education. The Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee, after some consideration, has authorized the appoint- 
ment of a subcommittee to consider the place of radio in 
education. The committee has not yet been appointed. In 
the meantime, the President of the Council has held a confer- 
ence of persons representing the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education and the National Committee on Edu- 
cation by Radio to consider the possible uses of radio in the 
schools. A large comprehensive assembly on educational 
broadcasting is also being planned in Washington next 
autumn. 

24. Research in School Buildings. This project was first 
raised by T. C. Holy of Ohio State University. It has been 
considered at two meetings of the Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee. In the meantime, the proposal has been approved by 
the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction. The 
President of the Council has held an informal conference for 
a period of two days with a group of leaders in this field. In 
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view of the large amount of money ordinarily spent for 
schoolhouse construction, it seems possible through further 
research to effect savings of money which reach large propor- 
tions. The project now before the Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee calls for an expenditure of $60,000. It seems likely 
that the proposal will be approved at the next meeting of the 
Problems and Plans Committee. 

25. Cooperation among Higher Institutions. This problem 
was considered by the Problems and Plans Committee at the 
request of the Association of Governing Boards which wishes 
to ascertain whether it would not be possible to secure various 
forms of cooperation, particularly among state institutions, 
which would avoid some of the present unnecessary and expen- 
sive duplication. The matter is important and promises to be 
thoroughly worth while as soon as it can be developed. 

26. Teacher Training. The Problems and Plans Commit- 
tee has upon several occasions during the last five years dis- 
cussed the problem of teacher training. At the last meeting 
of the Problems and Plans Committee, January, 1936, most 
of the time was devoted to this matter. It was felt that there 
were few problems deserving more extended attention. Dr. 
Payson Smith, recently Commissioner of Education in Massa- 
chusetts, has joined the staff of the Council temporarily for 


the purpose of developing a proposed study of this important 
field of work. 


SUMMARY 


Grants to the Council growing out of the work of the Prob- 
lems and Plans Committee: 


Unitary Traits (November, 1931; November, 1933) 
Financeal Advisory Service (Jane, 1955) 2 oo ccc. cc cect ce ccccceces 10,000 
American Youth Commission (April, 1935; February, 1936).......... 594,910 
American Film Institute (November, 1934; January, 1935; June, 1935) 20,000 
Handbook of American Universities and Colleges (two editions) (June, 


POUR I ENE Coase ceslck perc ee ca aces Seeeeserese ens 12,500 
Manual of Examinations (November, 1932)................ccceeees 5,000 
American Council on Education (April, 1934)....................00. 300,000 
Emotions in the Educative Process (May, 1933; May, 1935).......... 16,200 


Materials of Instruction (February, 1931) 
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The work of the Problems and Plans Committee, as has 
been made clear in the preceding pages, should not be evalu- 
ated in terms of the financial grants, important as they are, 
which have resulted from the deliberations of the Committee. 
The Committee has been responsible in whole or in part for 
a number of other matters, which cannot be estimated in dol- 
lars and cents, including conferences, publications, and the 
reorganization of the Council itself on a wider basis in 1933. 
Furthermore, the Committee has under consideration at the 
present time a number of matters, several of which may result 
in projects of considerable size and consequence. On the other 
hand, the Committee’s work cannot, of course, be separated 
entirely from the activities of the officers and standing com- 
mittees who share in the responsibilities of the Council. 

It is clear, however, that the Problems and Plans Committee 
has become the Council’s main deliberative agency for the 
consideration of major policies in American education and 
major plans for the development of the Council’s work. It 
would be quite impossible to initiate and to carry forward the 
Council’s responsibilities without such an organization. It 
must, somehow, be supported adequately. 

GEORGE F. Zook, 
President, The American Council on Education 





Financial Statements of the 
American Council on Education 


The Budget, 1936-37 








Estimated 
Resources 
Actual 1936-37 
Estimated Receipts (12 months) 
Resources May1,'35- May 1,'36- 
1935-36 Apr. 30,'36 Apr. 30, '37 
TT TTT RET TELE TET $11,500.00 $21,587.65 $ 19,040.00 
Reimbursements for services............ 12,000.00 14,392.29 15,000.00 
PENS SCs cce hex ceaces esses 50,000.00 39,726.30 55,000.00 
ne eer ee ee 
Carnegie Corporation, contrib. Handbook. .......... BOGEN =n avecicvene 
Receipts on pre-publication sale of Hand- 
icc nek OE hd eee whe wee 2 bbs eens 2,551.93 3,000.00 
Bank Balance, April 30, 1935........... BR ee. ce) «6 BRFSS Sodio uicecs 
Bank Balance, April 30, 1936, general.... .........2 0 ceeeceeees 11,159.91 
Bank Balance, April 30, 1936, Handbook. ..........  .....se0-e 3,130.23 
$85,578.13 $95,347.40 $106,330.14 
EXPENDITURES 
Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
Year Year Year 
1935-36 1935-36 1936-37 
Proposed Expended Proposed 
DG... nutaaty a tdeiedsaneeeeewe keen $ 4,900.00 $ 4,666.25 $ 5,260.00 
Gr IE von cccccccsnsesnecs 18,000.00 18,000.00 18,000.00 
Salary of President Emeritus............ 7,500.00 7,500.00 7,500.00 
Salary of Associate Director............ 9,558.36 9,558.36 9,000.00 
I Sr CRIED is ch ose scwhetinses 22,328.00 20,293.53 32,000.00 
Traveling expenses, administrative....... 3,500.00 3,567.70 4,500.00 
Stationery, printing and supplies........ 1,500.00 1,585.01 1,600.00 
Telephone and telegraph............... 1,150.00 1,186.51 1,250.00 
NLS ii wG wind dene kab aka kee mee ened 750.00 781.56 800.00 
Furniture and equipment............... 1,400.00 1,398.73 800.00 
MGmontional Record ......06cecccccccess 5,000.00 5,117.84 5,000.00 
COS SIND. ig nvkcccnescesdccseads 2,251.15 1,797.87 1,800.00 
Ee eee eee ee een 3,500.00 976.62 3,000.00 
Handbook, Amer. Univ. and Colleges... . 3,000.00 4,421.70 2,000.00 
Expenses, mimeographing Survey of the 
Organization of State Depts. of Edu- 
cation, by M. M. Chambers........ 500.00 75.75 425.00 
Special tax, Unemployment Compensa- 
| ERE ee eee eee 200.00 129.83 800.00 
WR 6 os nivraihasud sc-tensene awe RO Pdswnkecs 12,595.14 
$85,578.13 


Estimated 
Resources* 
1936-37 
(14 months) 
May 1, '36- 
June 30, '37 
$ 19,040.00 
16,000.00 
70,000.00 


11,159.91 
3,130.23 


$122,330.14 


Fiscal 

Year 
1936-37 
Proposed 


$ 6,136. 
21,000. 
8,750. 
10,500. 
37 ,000. 
5,000. 
1,800. 
1,400. 

933 


2esssseesess3ee8e 


425. 


s 


1,000. 
15,686. 


8 


$81,057.26 $106,330.14 $122,330.14 


* By vote of the Executive Committee on April 30, 1936, the close of the financial year was 
changed from April 30 to June 30, so that a budget covering 14 months was adopted for the next 


year. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


GRANTS AVAILABLE FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 
1936-37 


American Youth Commission—1935-36. .. 2.2.2... 00.0 eee ee eee 
UIE. TPT le i a EES csi evan SH Kd aSes 
CIEE RUN si i-0.d cw rie nas awikes EN CAN oe de peowats 
RUNUEE GOON: s.oesdicskzacddeuseedhe« eee lee 
eee re ere er ee ee 
Dallas Study. 

Choosing-A-Career ‘Fund, balance April 30, 1936. . Jt 

Committee on Government and Educational Flaenes, belanes Agel 
30, 1936.. AMA. 

Committee on Personnel Matheds, balence April 30, 1936. 

Committee on Problems and Plans in Education. ; 

Committee on Study of Occupations Requiring Knowlelge of Art, 
balance April 30, 1936. peritigh denewaaSeicd 

Conference Fund, Office of Rdacation.. ee 

Cooperative Study of Secondary Scheel Standunds.. 

Cooperative Test Fund. 

Cooperative Test, Trade Account, ‘balance April 30, 1936. 

Exploratory Study of Relation of Emotions to the E duceslve Process, 
balance April 30, 1936. ; 

Exploratory Study of aleary Digereatial Traits i in ) Menai Narare, 
balance April 30, 1936. earn’ 

Federal W. P. A. Projects, Thestis, Art, ‘Mask, wid Relewe. mavens 

Film Institute, Payne Fund, balance April 30, 1936.......... 

Financial Advisory Service... .. erWneen es 

Foreign Language Study Fund, balance April 30, ‘1936. 

Monograph on Examinations, balance April 30, 1936............. 

National Survey of School Finance, balance April 30, 1936 

Studies and Services for Improvement of Educational Opportunities 
of the Indians............. 


Total..... 


885. 
4,340. 
455. 
7,698. 


ssssssr 


85 ,000 .00 
6,819.5 


24,888. 


1,694 


529. 
11,519. 


1,007 . 04 


4,170. 
R3\ aoe: 
382. 


100.5 


2,200. 


. $397,372. 
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The Treasurer’s Report 


AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST COMPANY 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1936 


Dr. GeorGE F. Zook, President 
American Council on Education 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Dr. Zook: 


I herewith enclose statements of F. W. Lafrentz & Com- 
pany, being audit for the period from May 1, 1935 to April 
30, 1936, on the following accounts of the American Coun- 
cil on Education: 


General Fund 


I desire to submit these papers as my Annual Report as 
your Treasurer for the past year. 


Very truly yours, 


CorcoRAN THom, Treasurer, 
American Council on Education 




























FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


F. W. LAFRENTZ & CO. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Colorado Building 
Washington, D. C. 


May 2, 1936 
AMERICAN CounciL on EpucaTIoNn 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: 

We have examined the accounts of the American Council on Education from 
May 1, 1935 to April 30, 1936, inclusive, and submit herewith our report, includ- 
ing two exhibits, as follows: 

EXHIBIT “A”—STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE- 
MENTS—GENERAL FUND 

EXHIBIT “B”—STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE- 
MENTS—SPECIAL FUNDS 


A summary of Receipts and Disbursements is as follows: 
GENERAL Funp—Exuisirt “A” 


Receipts: 
PEE ES EP EEC ere 
NT , 
PS cia Wo Seine 4 vis ea san cea ees ae eee 18,749.87 
SE Oe re rr 5,917.39 
















TIO © <x. votes haa a tad «as a 


58. 


$ 91,039. 
Less: Credit to Special Fund...............02c000 82.33 





$90 ,957 .58 


Disbursements: 
Administrative Expenses. .................... $ 70,430.62 
CuMICIOOD OE GQUMIEEL, 6.0 .0:< 6.c.0ne's vicwbick’ conten 976.62 
POOR TPGMINS. 6 on ss cer cess sr den veces 5,117.84 


OMG She yas ci en casawsanceaeee se Mees 12,220.49 
————_ $88,745.57 





Excess of Receipts over Disbursements—General Fund............ $ 2,212.01 


SpeciaAL Funps—Exuisit “B” 


ON i cea gues LEM ine ket wyereew eee) ae 
NED. kk i veh ees vaweus edd sw awn mete wel eee 


1,758.04 
$ 3,970.05 













Excess of Receipts over Disbursements—All Funds............... 





Cash receipts, as shown by the records, were deposited in bank as evidenced 
by bank statements and cash disbursements were supported by vouchers. 

The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company at 
April 30, 1936, was confirmed by correspondence with the depository. A sum- 
mary of the balances on hand is as follows: 


GENERAL Funp—Exuisit “A oak sin ll tek le st 
SpeciaL Funps—Exuisir “B”..............cc cece ceee 24,651.69 


WN asi vad cc nccksice take din wiedeaeeduns Cia kan ee 






Respectfully submitted, 


F. W. Larrentz & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND DisBURSEMENTS—GENERAL FunD 
From May 1, 1935, to April 30, 1936 


RECEIPTS 
Dues: 


Constituent Members 
Associate Members 
Institutional Members 


$ 21,587.65 
Contributions: 


For General Support—General Education Board. . $39,726. 
Carnegie Corporation of New York: 
Handbook—American Universities and Colleges. 5,000. 
44,726.30 
Sales: 


Handbook—American Universities and Colleges... $ 2,233. 
Psychological Tests 16,516. 


18,749.87 
Reimbursements for Administration of Grants: 


American Youth Commission. $ 1,141. 

Committee on Exploratory Study ‘of Relation of 
Emotions to the Educative Process 

Committee on Youth Problem... . Be ea alt 

Conference Fund—Of ice of Education. 

Cooperative Test Fund 

Cooperative Test Fund—Trade Account 


Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 462. 
Federal Cultural Projects—Works Progress Ad- 

ministration. ; 416. 
Film Institute—General Education Board Grant. $12. 
Financial Advisory Service... .. ani ak een ee 161. 
Modern Foreign Language Study.. ee 250. 
Studies and Services for Improvement ‘of Educa- 

tional Opportunities of the Indians 

5,917.39 


Miscellaneous: 


Interest. . RR ae ee OE ed ten ree 
Sale of Old Furniture. 


58.70 
$ 91,039.91 
Less: 


Credit to Special Fund: Exhibit “B”’: 
Study of Library Facilities in Education in Washington 82.33 


Total Receipts $ 90,957.58 


Cash on hand, rnd 1, 1935, American aw and Trust Com- 
pany. 9 12,078.13 


$103,035.71 





FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND DisBuRSEMENTS—GENERAL FuNnD 
From May 1, 1935, to April 30, 1936 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Administrative: 


Salaries: 


President. . Thee eee eee: 
Director Emeritus. Peis 

Associate Director. . 
PI. 6 kona hiins'ss 


————_ $55, 269. 
D. C. Unemployment Taxes on Salaries......... 129. 
Traveling Expenses: 

ee | Serre oe ee, 

Executive Committee............ 772.43 


Rent.. 
Stationery, Printing, and Supplies. 
Postage... 
Talephons ¢ and Telegraph... 
General Expense (Net).. octrga ies 
Furniture and sc ye ce 
$ 70,430.62 
Committees of Council: 
General Expense..... 
Transfer to Committee on Government and Educa- 
tional Finance—Exhibit “B”................ 


Publication Expenses: 


Educational Record: 
Expenses of Publication.......... $ 4,337.29 
eee ere iL tht ae 
————- $ 5, 639. 
Less: Subscriptions: 
OS Pe eee le 
OE oT 93.68 


Projects: 


Psychological Test Experiment: 


Psychological Tests........ . $ 4,528.30 
Thurstone—General Expense. . a. are 


Handbook—American Universities and Colleges. . 
Survey of Organization of State Departments of 
SONG. ib tise Eins 45s FR os Lew ewan a 


12,220.49 


Total Disbursements $ 88,745.57 


Cash on hand, are 30, 1936, American an A and Trust Com- 
pany.. be 14,290.14 


$103 ,035. 71 
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Conference on Higher Education 


HE United States Commissioner of Education is hold- 

ing a series of conferences of educational leaders in sev- 

eral of the fields in which the Office is interested. Among 
the conferences was one on higher education, held on May 22 
and 23. The purpose or problem of the conference as stated 
in the agenda was: 

1. To discuss and project Office of Education functions and 
their organization and administration; and 

2. To discuss particular functions in the field of higher 
education from the point of view of the kind of service which 
should be rendered by the Office of Education. 

The personnel of the conference consisted of : 

Eugene Fair, president, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mo., and president, American Association 
of Teachers Colleges. 

The Reverend George Johnson, secretary, National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference. 

Charles C. McCracken, educational director, Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States. 

Kathryn McHale, general director, American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 

A. R. Mann, provost, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
and chairman, Executive Committee, Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities. 

S. A. Mitchell, director, Leander McCormick Observa- 
tory, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., and presi- 
dent, American Association of University Professors. 

Boyd B. Rakestraw, director, University Extension, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Guy E. Snavely, president, Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Ala. 

Alfred H. Upham, president, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, and president, National Association of State Univer- 
sities. 
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George F. Zook, president, American Council on Education. 

The findings of the conference as presented to Commis- 
sioner Studebaker will be published with the findings of the 
other conferences in the series in a bulletin of the Office of 
Education. This bulletin will give a picture of the desirable 
services of the Office of Education as depicted by the repre- 
sentatives of education throughout the country. 





The Council at Work 





P Bravr Council at Work is a brief summary of the 
outstanding new projects in which the Council is 
interested, as well as a progress report on under- 
takings already launched. It is hoped that this sur- 
vey will give to the members of the Council and 
those interested in its work a more intimate view 
of the Council’s development. Individuals desiring 
further information regarding subjects mentioned in 
this section are invited to write to the offices of the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 


Washington, D. C. 


MEMBERSHIP 


T THE meeting of the Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil in Washington on April 30, 1936, twenty-one new 
members were elected. Six city departments of educa- 

tion and two additional state departments of education were 
admitted to Institutional membership, in accordance with the 
recently amended provisions for such organizations. The 
membership of the Council as announced by President Zook in 
his annual report is: Constituent, 28; Associate, 24; Institu- 
tional, 323; total, 375. This represented an increase of 39 
per cent in total membership during the past year. The newly 
elected members are: 


Constituent 
Phi Delta Kappa, Chicago, III. 
Associate 
National Council of Parent Education, Inc., New York City 
National League of Nursing Education, New York City 
Institutional 
Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 
Fairmont State Teachers College, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee, Fla. 
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Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Ala. 

Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 
Saint Mary College, Leavenworth, Kan. 

State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 
State University of Montana,* Missoula, Mont. 


Utah Department of Education, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Virginia State Board of Education, Richmond, Va. 


Akron Board of Education, Akron, Ohio 
Baltimore Board of Education, Baltimore, Md. 
Indianapolis Board of Education, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rochester Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 


The John F. Slater Fund, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION MEETING 


The American Youth Commission held its third meeting in 
Washington on May 4 and 5, 1936. Mr. Newton D. Baker, 
chairman, presided the first day and Mr. Owen D. Young, 
vice-chairman, presided the second. 

Dr. Homer P. Rainey, director, reported to the Commis- 
sion that the four field studies authorized by the Commission 
in January were making satisfactory progress. These are the 
survey of youth welfare in Maryland; similar studies in the 
cities of Muncie, Ind., and Dallas, Tex.; and the completion 
of the “Inventory of Oncoming Youth” in Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Rainey also pointed out that a staff associate was cooperating 
with the National Resources Committee in a study of popu- 
lation problems. In addition, assistance is being given to a 
study of 140 agricultural villages under the direction of a 
Columbia University faculty member. Objectives of the pro- 
posed study of the Civilian Conservation Corps were out- 
lined, and a carefully formulated project in vocational educa- 
tion and guidance was described. 

The Commission authorized the Director to prepare out- 
lines of five major investigations in the following areas: 


* Institutions which have held membership in the Council at some time in 
the past. 
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. A comprehensive study of the attitudes of youth 

. A study of the influences to which youth are subjected 
. A study of the needs of rural youth 

. A study of the needs of Negro youth 

. A study of youth in the home 


Dr. Harl R. Douglass of the University of Minnesota, sec- 
ondary education associate of the Commission, presented his 
report, the Monograph on Secondary Education. The Mono- 
graph was favorably received by the Commission and its dis- 
tribution was authorized. 

Unemployment among youth was a major consideration of 
the Commission’s discussion. In a formal statement, the 
Commission announced: 


In considering all the needs of youth the American Youth 
Commission was unanimous in its conviction that the problem 
of finding employment for youth after they have completed 
their school experience is the most fundamental need of youth. 
The Commission recognized that this problem is the first re- 


sponsibility which it must assume. 

Definite plans were formulated by the Commission to make 
an attack upon this problem. The Commission appointed a 
special committee, composed of Mr. Owen D. Young, chair- 
man of the Board of the General Electric Company, Mr. 
Ralph Budd, president of the Burlington Railroad, Mr. Henry 
I. Harriman, former president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. Matthew Woll, vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and Dr. Rainey, to confer 
with representatives from industry and labor, the federal 
government, the United States Chamber of Commerce, social 
and welfare agencies, and education, in an effort to find ways 
and means of spanning the gap which now exists between the 
completion of education on the one hand and the satisfactory 
adjustment of young people in places of employment on the 
other. The committee was instructed to call a conference at 
an early date with representatives from these and other inter- 
ested organizations for the purpose of making a thorough 
canvass of the situation and for the further purpose of finding 
ways of effecting a closer coordination in the future between 
formal education and work experience. 
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FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE 


The accounting conference in New York City on April 24 
and 25, sponsored by the Financial Advisory Service of the 
American Council on Education, was attended by representa- 
tives of fifty institutions in twelve states, by accountants from 
eight accounting firms, and by representatives from the United 
States Office of Education and several state departments of 
education. This conference was organized for informal 
round table discussions of the accounting and reporting prob- 
lems which are of especial interest to colleges and universities 
at the present time. Mr. Lloyd Morey, chief consultant of 
the Service, led the discussion of the accounting and reporting 
principles underlying the suggestions of the National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports. It is the plan of the Financial 
Advisory Service to call similar conferences in other regions 
as soon as possible. 

During the last few months the Financial Advisory Service 
has continued to advise administrative officers of colleges and 
universities, and to survey the accounting systems and business 
ofice procedures of the various colleges. The accounting 
forms, charts of accounts, and financial reports in such insti- 
tutions are examined in detail and suggestions are offered for 
their improvement and modification to make them more 
serviceable to members of the governing boards, presidents, 
and financial officers. 

The Tennessee State Department of Education has ap- 
proved the report of the Service for the organization of the 
accounting procedures in the six publicly controlled institutions 
of higher education in that state. Four states, Texas, Okla- 
homa, New York, and Tennessee, are now using report forms 
for the collection of financial statistics which follow the recom- 
mendations of the National Committee on Standard Reports. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 
Since the last number of the RECORD was issued, a grant of 
$116,000 has been made by the General Education Board to 


complete, during the next two years, the revision of criteria 
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for accreditation and stimulation of secondary schools which 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards has 
undertaken. This grant will be supplemented by contributions 
from the six cooperating regional accrediting associations, the 
New England, Middle States, North Central, Southern, 
Northwest, and Western associations. 

The purposes of the Cooperative Study, its progress to 
date, and tentative plans for the future, were presented fully 
in an article in the April Recorp. The first week in May 
eight members of the Executive Committee and four advisory 
members, representing all of the regional associations, held a 
three-day meeting in Washington to formulate plans for the 
continuation of the Study. The tentative criteria in the seven 
major fields, philosophy, objectives, pupil, educational pro- 
gram, staff, plant, and administration, were approved and 
arrangements were made for printing them in a preliminary 
experimental edition for use in the tryout schools next year. 
These criteria have been worked over for more than two 
years and submitted to the critical judgment of several hun- 
dred collaborators in all parts of the country. 

Next year will be devoted principally to the tryout of these 
criteria in two hundred carefully selected secondary schools 
in all parts of the country, representing schools of various 
types, sizes, forms of organization, and methods of control. 
Over four-fifths of these schools have already been selected, 
on the basis of nominations from state and regional repre- 
sentatives, and have agreed to cooperate in the program. The 
two hundred schools will be divided into four districts, each 
district comprising fifty schools. During the coming year 
four committees of three men each will be in the field visiting 
and studying intensively these schools for several days. In 
addition ten men will work in the field giving a series of stand- 
ard tests to pupils in the group of experimental schools. 

The Executive Committee arranged for additional office 
space at 744 Jackson Place to provide for the increased activi- 
ties of the Study next year. It provided for the continuation 
of the services of Dr. Walter C. Eells, of Stanford University, 
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as coordinator of the Study in charge of the Washington office, 
and of Dr. M. L. Altstetter as educational specialist, and for 


the addition of a full-time statistician to the office staff in 
September. 


‘““AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES” 


The 1936 edition of American Universities and Colleges is 
now being distributed. The new book, edited by Dr. C. S. 
Marsh, associate director of the Council, includes 1,150 pages 
with descriptions of 679 institutions of higher education. 
Each exhibit reports the history of the college or university, 
its financial data, grounds and buildings, requirements for ad- 
mission and degrees, departments and staff, enrollment, de- 
grees granted, fees, scholarships, extension work, publications, 
and administrative officers. The introductory section includes 
data regarding the development of higher education in this 
country, the various fields of professional education, and a 
tabulation of the doctorates awarded in the United States 
during the past ten years. 

Complimentary copies of the handbook have been distrib- 
uted to the presidents of Institutional members and to dele- 
gates of Constituent and Associate members. In cooperation 
with the Department of State, copies have been forwarded to 
the embassies and legations of the United States in foreign 
countries and to foreign embassies in this country. 

Copies of the third edition of American Universities and 
Colleges are for sale by the Council at $4.00 per copy. 


“STATE EDUCATIONAL-ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION” 


On May 1 the American Council on Education issued a 
limited edition of Dr. M. M. Chambers’ new book, Some Fea- 
tures of State Educational-A dministrative Organization. The 
volume was prepared for the Council’s Committee on Govern- 
ment and Educational Organization, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. A. B. Meredith, and is a companion volume to Dr. 
Brody’s The American State and Higher Education, which the 
Council published last year. 
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Some Features of State Educational-A dministrative Organi- 
zation is a concise picture of the existing structure of the vari- 
ous state agencies for educational administration and includes 
48 charts outlining the various relationships. It should be a 
valuable aid to students of public education. 

Copies of the new book, bound in paper, can be obtained 
from the Council at $1.00 per copy by members and at $2.00 
per copy by non-members. 


LIST OF ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS 


The Executive Committee of the Council, at its meeting on 
April 30, voted to discontinue the publication of the lists of 
colleges and universities accredited by the various national and 
regional accrediting agencies. This list, which was made up 
of the institutions accredited by the Association of American 
Universities, the Middle States Association, the North Cen- 
tral Association, the Northwest Association, the Southern As- 
sociation, the New England Association, and the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, serves as the basis of mem- 
bership for the Council. However, since the Council does not 
function as an accrediting body, the Committee decided to dis- 
continue the list. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


The Council has been represented at the following meetings 
since April 1: 


American Association for Adult Education, New York City 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, Boston, Mass. 

Educational Policies Commission of the N. E. A., Chicago, Ill. 

Institute for Education by Radio, Columbus, Ohio 

National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, New York City 

National Industrial Conference Board, New York City 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





